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(The Best Advertising Medium. 
—There are probably but very few per- 
sons in this country identified with the 
northern sugar cane industry, either as 


—| not lessened, as the Spanish planters 


(and about the same amount the present 
year), and thai revenue would have to 
be collected from the people on other 
commodities, and still the price of sugar 


will sell no lower than just to shade the 
price ot sugar in other markets. Th 
Spanish sugar planters would derive all 
the benefit, and the American consu- 
mers would be no better off. All the 
sugar bought from abroad would come 
from the Spanish provinces, and a great 
deal of sugar would come ostensibly 
from Cuba and Porto Rico, that was not 
roduced there but smuggled into those 
islands, in various ways. The American 
sugar industry would be sacrificed to 
build up the Spanish planters. Isthis the 
policy that should be pursued by a great 
nation towards one of its most import- 
ant agricultural interests? Do we want 
to turn away from this promising field 


Flour From Cane Seed. 


In the RuRAL WORLD of Nov. 20th, 
we see E. W. Deming is going to con- 
vert cane seed into flour. As we have 
had a little experience we will relate it 
here. In 1876 while we were living 
near Newton, Kansas, we raised some 
sugar cane, it was called ‘‘Upland Rice”’ 
there, the seed were quite white and 
about as large as rice popcorn. The 
stalks were very large and yielded a 
nice tasting sirup. The seed when 
ound into flour and stirred up as 
uckwheat cakes are, made a cake 
somewhat like buckwheat, only not 
quite so dark and of a more delicate 
flavor. We are the only ones we ever 
knew to have used the cane seed flour, 
yet many persons who tasted these cakes 
with us praised them highly. 

In moving from Kansas, we lost some 
of our goods, in this way losing the seed 


‘ST. LOUIS, THU 


for water evaporates in air at all temper- 
atures. 

In open pan boiling it is well under- 
stood that quick and also shallow eva- 
poration of saccharine liquids gives 
best results. ‘he shorter the exposure 
to high heat the better the product. 
Shallow evaporation necessarily follows 
from this, for if it requires one hour 
to reduce two inches in depth of 
liquid to ‘sirup of proper density, it re- 
quires half an hour to reduve one inch 
in depth of liquid to sirup of proper den- 
sity, and it would require one minute to 
reduce one-thirtieth of an inch in depth 
with the same degree of heat. It is not 
possible to evaporate such thin films as 
one-thirtieth of an inch of liquid on any 
direct heat evaporator now constructed, 
but it is easy to evaporate such thin films 
by air evaporation. 

I believe tae following comparison of 
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square feet of tom prog J surface, and 
with the air heated to 140 to 180 degrees 
evaporated from ten to twenty gallons an 
hour of sirup having 45 degrees density 
Beaume, from semi-sirup having from 20 
to 30 degrees of density. I Lope next 
season to have larger apparatus on same 
plan, using the exhaust from a 30 horse- 
power engine to heat the air. I find the 
conditions essential to successfnl evapo- 
ration of saccharine liquids by air are, 
large evaporating surfaces covered with 
thin films of liquid, rapid currents of air 
uniformly heated to the proper degree 
and properly distributed, and heat under 
control. 

[In evaporating saccharine liquids hy 
air the proper temperature is either above 
or below the fermenting point, in order 
to avoid chemical change, but I prefer 
140 to 180 degrees of heat, as being suf- 
ficiently rapid, and also sufliciently low. 


so are they. That our statements are 
believed to be correct by them has been 
proven by the number of congratulations 
we have received from that class, since 
our last issue. 

In order to get at the truth in the pre- 
mises, let some one, planter or merchant, 
answer the following queries: 

Do not planters have to pay 8 and 10 
per cent. interest per annum for money, 
and yet getit only in monthly install- 
ments, allowing the merchant to use it 
meantime? 

Is it not true that merchants charge 
2 1-2 per cent. for advancing? 

Do they not charge 2 1-2 per cent. for 
purchasing? 

It is not a fact that houses from whom 
commission merchants buy supplies are 
generally allowed a rebate of from 2 1-2 
to 5 per cent. from the face of the bill as 
charged to the planter? 








fere with the cane; make a..owance for 
liberal pasturage, and provide for cattle, 
horses and mules, all of which should be 
raised entirely at home; do not despise 
the root crops, such as potatoes, onions, 
turnips, pea nuts, etc., which, properly 
cultivated, give as much per acre as any 
other crop, and by saving the drain 
which now keeps the planter poor, while 
making less sugar, perhaps yet make 
more money. Those fibrous plants es- 
pecially adapted to the South, such as +- 
jute, ramie, etc., should also be grown 
more or less. 

We said “less sugar.”’ That need not 
follow, for by adopting the central sugar 
factory system, every man in the country 
can become a cane grower, and by hav- 
ing a few acres of cane as a money crop, 
can afford to sell much lower than he 
who depends wholly upon it. 


: ’ However, we believe that a reaction of 

“— t of agriculture those who have invested|.q we have never been able to replace the rate of evaporation by boil-|The fermenting point varies as the den-| Are not planters usually charged 21-2] prices may be confidently expected, in 

cultivator or manufacturer, who do not) their all init, and drive them into other| them. We intend to send to Washington|'2& and the rate of _ evapora-|sity of the liquid varies, thus semi-sirup | per cent. for the sale of their products? | the course of the next year. European 

from week to week very carefully read | branches that are already over crowded? shortly, for some of the rice or Egyptian tion in a current of dry air, |at 40 Beaume, may be evaporated at| Will not the wastes of sampling and | sugar production, under its liberal boun- 
Is there not already an over production “he 


the RuRAL WoRLD seeking the latest 
and the best information published in 
regard to that industry. There is no 
paper published that is read so thor- 
oughly (or is taken as higher authority) 
by sorghum growers. Seed growers and 
manufacturers of implements and ma- 
chinery therefore find it the best channel 
they can use through which to make 





of all kinds of American farm produce, 
and is it not a fact that in consequence 
it is selling in many cases below the 
actual cost of production? Can our 
agriculture long prosper under such cir- 
cumstances? Ifour prosperity asa na- 
tion is dependent upon agriculture is it 
not the part of wisdom to encourage it, 
to open new channels for its develop- 
ment, to diversify it in all possible ways, 
that more labor may be employed, more 


corn hoping it may prove to be the 
same. C.R. 





Cot. Cotman: I expect to be at 
the Sugar Growers’ Association, and ex- 
pect to go to New Orleans with the dele- 
gation, providing A. A. Denton is on 
hand with his 60 lbs. of beans and a gal- 
lon of sorghum, and you to furnish the 
gruver peas for the round trip, ete. Fra- 
ternally yours, JOHN LOWE. 





which is due to the capacity air has for 
absorbing water, is in the main correct. 
If a given surface of liquid heated to 
its boiling point evaporates a certain 
quantity of water in a certain time, it re- 
quires twice as much evaporating sur- 
face to evaporate an equal quantity of 
water in the same time, ina current of 
air which is heated only to 180°, and 
four times as much evaporating surface 
to evaporate an equal quanti:y of water 
in the same time, 


lower temperature than semi-sirup at 
20 Beaume, and that may be evaporated 
at lower temperature than cane juice at 
10 Beaame. I have frequently evapo- 
rated semi-sirup at 20 Beaume, with air 
at 100 degrees. To do this, itis neces- 
sary to have the basin nearly full of 
nearly finished sirup, as soon as the thin 
semi-sirup enters the basin itis quickly 
mixed with the denser sirup by the mo- 
tion of the carriers or liquid conveyors, 


stealage on the levee by the horde of 
tramps amount to over 1 per cent. ? 
When any cooperage or repairs are 
necessary on one or more parcels of a lot 
of sugar or molasses, is it not the custom 
to charge for every package? 

When refined sugars reach this market 
with the weight plainly marked on the 
barrels, are they not reweighed and plan- 
ters made to pay therefor? 

Is it not true that molasses gauge less 


ty support, has reached its limit, and 
since the beet-root growers find other 
crops more profitable, at present prices, 
the over-production will decline, caus- 
ing a falling off in the quantity of sugars 
which have lately flooded our country. 
True, Northern warehouses are now 
crowded with it, but twelve months will 
considerably deplete the stock on hand 
and prices may be expected to improve. 
As bo.k political parties have found 





- ina current of air|and is thus made more dense and less Y sets? i i 
ia ane their announcements. wealth produced—for all real wealth Johnsonville, Ill. — is — —_ to 150°, and eight | liable 7 ferment, on at that tempera- © Saat jd om asa A snodl ‘te . wile. Bo geeny hope feo"a ae 
ABLES | , comes from thesoil. The first Napoleon = ‘ i si imes as much surface to evaporatean|ture. [evaporated 50 gallons of heavy | New Orleans, by charging more freight| years of reston that score. Meantime 
valuable PS Rene |. fram Pere oobi spent millions to develop the beet sugar oon a Fh ate pd pe _ equal quantity of waterin the same time, | sirup from semi-sirup at 20 Beaume, | on sugar and selbnaean ve this city halle the sorghum industry is yearly assuming 
Ai Before That Bowe os i heel ee industry, and it was money well expend- Watlensl Gane Geawew’ Acssolation, al- in a current of air heated only to 120°. using air at 90°. Without the above | St. Louis or other cities up the river? greater proportions, and we are daily 
> be Con in St. Louis poy 17th. 1884 ed. Ithas proved a mine of wealth to| though I greatly wish to do so. ; In air evaporation if we combine these| precaution, in twenty-four hours it} Do not sugar and molasses sell for less | gaining allies from their ranks. 
any FH Anpestnelaagg=t Ae ; France, Germany and other European| | cénd you the following article on|°°@4itions viz: shallow evaporation re-| generated gas suflicient to test the | than one-half what they did a few years| ' Don’t give up cane culture, for, not- 
rantee it GENTLEMEN—The National Sugar nations. We have in sorghum a plant]. Air Suimecoiion of pe amo Liq- duced to its ultimate limit or to thin | strength of the barrel. Fermentation is} ago, and yet are not the charges of mid- | withstanding all that has been said about 
4d Growers Association was organized to be-| in all respects able to compete with beets | js.” which you can in ae ak oe pele films of liquid, and large eyaporating | the stumbling block which has prevented ; dle men the same? its being ‘a forced crop,” it is the most 
friend the American Sugar industry. Most | —put it needs aid, and encouragement, | pink best ” aint tome to Me surfaces in contact with large quantities | sugar from being made, as salt is made,| [f such excessive charges are main-|hardy one grown in the South, and as 
to the great interests have organizations to| jin the outset, and in the end will prove |) .'? ino in ale ovaneration. Faktly per- of air in rapid motion, we have as rapid | by air evaporation; and fermentation can | tained, will not it ruin the sugar indus- | the consumption of sugar is anoually on 
protect and advance them, and it is not] as valuable to this country as the sugar|POO"Ca to the su ae and iruty bucitess, | €Y#Poration in air heated only to 120 de-| be avvided by keeping the temperature | try? the increase, there will always be a de- 
strange that so important an _interest aS | beet has in the old world. pone pa ot the Sauieet of bP 4 evapora- grees, or in fact at 32°, without artificial | above or below the fermenting point. It) ‘The above indicates the substance of| mand for the article which will make 
CART the sugar industry of the United States [TO BE CONTINUED. } tion has been strangely neglected, and I heat, as we have in boiling deeper masses | is possible to evaporate semi-sirup in’ our article of the 29th ult., and we repeat. | its average profits equal to that of others. 
| should have an organization to watch SOS SEE Se do not doubt it will soon come to the| 2! /#auid, on smaller surfaces heated by | winter with cold air, by using a fan to| if we are wrong in any particular, we will | Sugar Bowl and Farm Journal. 
ry over, protect, and use all honorable| Specimens of Mexican sugar have been front where it properly belongs. When flame at 1000 degrees of heat. A gallon of | cause artificial currents of air through | only be too glad to publish any correction 





We are under obligations to our old] jiquids by air evaporation. I have this tially different from cane juice, both| peratures I have sometimes admitted | and we have also been reminded of the | The mest magnificent jewelry cataldgue ever - -~ 
', xG ply our own wants to seeing them pro-| friend, Mr. James Harkness, of this city, | season evaporated 2000 gallons of sirup, | Contain saccharine substances, and vege- | Sulphur fumes with air with a view to| large number of commission merchants| issued 
ae ‘duced elsewhere and over one hundred | for this contribution and tender our best testing 45 Beaume, from semi-sirup, table acids, and alouminous substances, | prevent fermentation. who have been ruined by making ad-| Fourth and Locust Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
o. millions of dollars paid out annually to| thanks both to the donor and his me- testing 20,25, 30 and 35 degrevs of den- and evidently both can be evaporated in It is possible that sirup evaporated in| vances to sugar planters. Weare well| You will be surprised to see how low the 
B= sugar makers of foreign lands. : dium. sity. I have tried many different forms the same way and under the same condi- | this apparatus with cold air may con-| aware of these facts, but at the founda-| prices are. 
Louis. he predominant interest of this na- a, of apparatus for this purpose, but I do| tious. Tbe sliced fruits are simply a|tain bacteria or germs, which may in-| tion the whole systemis wrong. The in- 
pied me ‘tion is agriculture. It has made it what In ais annual report to Congress, | not suppose I have a perfect form, or the | Series of sponges which hold the saccha- | jure its keeping qualities, andit is proba-| terest on the money is more than the A Risky Business 
itis. It has drawn population and cap- | through the President, the Commissioner | only form of apparatus for evaporating | ine liquids in thin masses on the trays,| ble that temperature which destroys| planter can afford; the merchant for a ae ts J y , 
ital from all parts of the world. It has|of Agriculture has this much to say, in liquids by air. Perfection in machinery | 8° thatair everywhere comes in contact | those germs is preferable. while may thrive, but when he is obliged |, ~~ ‘Putting all the eggs into one bas- 
built up our manufactories and developed | regard to sugar and its cultivation: is usually, if not always, the result of| With large and moist surfaces. If the} When this apparatus is used to cool] to foreclose to secure himself, and takes | Ket” is exactly what the wheat grower 
ur commerce. It sustains our towns} A study of the sugar industry of the | the efforts of many minds, and of years | Operator heats the air too much the fruit] sirup, the large surfaces wet with the’ plantations to be run by hired overseers | '" Dakota and Nebraska does; all de- 
and cities. It is the substratum of our|country, including experiments and | o¢ practical experience. "My apparatus | Will be cooked or burned, for air can be| liquid induce the temperature, and as| in his absence, it is not long before dis- peuds upon a successful wheat season to 
Nation’s greatness. The more it is en-| practical work with sorghum here and| was defective in some important par-|™ade hot enough to melt lead. If he does | the steam escapes instead of condensing | aster comes upon him. ward off ensuing years of deprivation 
couraged, diversified, and developed, the | in Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and Kan- | ¢ieulars, but I believe the results I ob- | 20t heatthe air enough chemical changes | in the sirup, and the air also evaporates} ‘The situation to-day deserves serious and suffering. ‘The chances are very 
sTOOk, greater wil be our growth as a nation, | sas, and an examination of the status of|tained indicate the probability of a|0ccur iu the fruit and tue product is in- | the liquid, the sirup gains from three to | ¢hought and not recrimination. Both risky, and is deplorable that any man 
K and the larger will be the measure of|the beet-sugar industry on the Pacific | ¢heaper method of evaporating saccha-|ferior. It is said the finest and whitest | four degrees of density by being thus/ classes are unfortunately necessary to should subject wife and children to such 
our prosperity. coast. The Department has also estab-| ine liquids than vacuum pan boiling, |fruitis evaporated at 140° to 180° or | cooled, and requires but afew minutes / each other, and hence the object of these | 2 issue. [have my opinion of the agri- 
OL. ARIES It isa wise policy for one nation to be} lished a laboratory on a plantation in and a better method than open pan boil- about the same tempetature common in| to cool sufficiently. articles and this journal is to call atten- culturist who can not, under ordinary 
rehensive as independent of other nations as cir- | Louisiana for the purpose of making a] ing. My experiments lead to the con-| Vacuum boiling for sugar. In evaporat-| There is a remarkable difference in| tion t» tue abuses of the old and make circumstances, maintain a family de- 
) ae cumstances will aliow. The wants of a| thorough chemical investigation of the] ejgsion that when the conditions neces-|ing fruit it is necess.ry to have large| the temperature of the heated air enter- | preparation for a new and better sy stem. cently in the East, and I think he is do- 
vithin the mation should be supplied at home,| processes there employed in the manu- sary to success in evaporating liquids by | €V4Pporating surfaces, rapid currents of| ing this apparatus, and the saturated air ing an almost criminalact in going into 
o without rather than from abroad, if it can protit- | facture of sugar. air are fully understood and complied | it,aniformly heated and properly distri- | escaping from this apparatus. This differ- Do Not Abandon Cane. wheat raising in the Northwest upona 
- SCOPE ably be done. The money of a people} The miscellaneous work increases very | with, then sugar and sirup will be pro-| buted. The fruit evaporators have met| ence is usually more thand0 degrees, and . P very limited capital. The fertility of 
Oo tt had better be distributed among its own | largely every year, and our facilities are| quced by air evaporation. these conditions, they reduce a bushel of | frequently 100 degrees, and I suppose is| We heard considerable talk, in the/| the soil in the Northwest is frequently 
laborers, than among the laborers of| hardly equal to the amount which must] ‘The science of air evaporation is sim-|#pples weighing 50 pounds to5 or 6| due to the fact that evaporation absorbs | early part of the season, about planters | dilated upon by interested parties, but 
foreign nations, in whom we have no|be done. Since our last report between | pje, it is contained in these well-known | Pounds of dry product, they evaporate | heat. grinding all their cane at this rolling, | that fertility cannot endure long; 
as, Tex. common interest. two and three hundred analyses of fer- facts viz.: Air absorbs moisture as a| this large proportion of water at com-| Cane juice and other saccharine liquids | preparatory to abandoning cane culture, | now in some States itis growing yS@ 
And this brings us to the consideration | tilizers, marls, minerals, mineral waters, sponge absorbs water. Dry air absorbs| paratively low temperatures, and with | should be boiled until the foam is clean but since the work of harvesting the crop| much less. In the increase of 
\LE of the sugar industry of this nation. | well waters, ensilages, hay, and other| more moisture than damp air. Heated| Comparatively cheap and easily managed | and white, and the evaporation should began, but little has been said about it.|population and markets in _ the 
« This country is able to produce|fodders, have been completed, in addi-| gir absorbs moisture in proportion to its| apparatus, they do this so perfectly that| then be completed by air. I have boiled | [Inquiry develops the fact that such is the| East, the patient and painstaking 
1d twenty its own sugar, perhaps not im-/|tion to our regular work. The consider-| increase of temperature. A cubic foot | When their evaporated fruitis soaked un- | cane juice to different degrees of densi- | case only in cases where plantations are | farmer can easily find how to makea 
from the mediately, but in the near future.|ation of the advisability of erecting a| o¢ air at 32° will absorb two grains of | til it regains its original water it is often | ty, using the thermometer and also the | heavily involved, and there is no possi- | handsome profitfrom a variety of crops 
7 Sagar growing, like grain growing, | building suitable for the use of the Bu-| water, at 160° it will absorb sixty grains | ot easy to distinguish it from freshly |saccharometer as guides, but there are bility of obtaining advances to proceed. | instead of cultivating but one crop. 
outbuild- fruit growing, stock growing is a branch | reau cannot, in view of these facts, be| of water. cut fruit, their dry product has as much | differences in purity, and also in defeca- Our planters, upon taking ‘‘sober sec- | ‘Small farmivg’’ will pay, and pay very 
ouse, ice of agriculture. The sugar producing | long delayed. Evaporation in air is according to the | Or more saccharine substance than their tion, and I prefer to boil until the foam | ond thought,” doubtless remember that| handsomely. He who relies upon but 
Ran ay plant is a product of the soil, and needs nga Faas extent of the surfaces exposed to air,|"aw material, their manufactured pro-| is clean and white, regardless of densi- | Sugar has sold equally as low before, in|one crop is in a very uncomfortable 
st fruits. culture like other plants. The Southern} —‘*Benjamin P. Ware, who took the|anq according to the quantity of air in | duct has 400 to 500 per cent greater value | ty, otherwise sirup more or less green in | the history of Louisiaua, and also reflect | position in a bad year, or whena gog@ 
of about sugar cane flourishes in the Gulf States.| premium offered by the New England | eontact with those surfaces, or the rapi- | than their raw material, and their raw| color is produced. The less it is boiled | that sugar is not the only article now} year comes the surplus makes py 
a The Northern sugar cane—sorghum—| Agricultural Society for the best acre of | dity of the currents of air ‘passing over | material costs from four to eight dollars | the lighter the color of the sirup will be. selling so low. Almost all American | low, so that no benefit accrues. 
Address succeeds well over our entire country, | cane, obtained but 14,590 tons of strip-| those surfaces, and according to thetem-|a ton. Evidently their system of air| 1 suppose evaporation is more rapid | agricultural products are at present sell- | are but few in the Northwest who 











































































































means to further its welfare, and devel- 
op its growth. For this purpose vou 
dave assembled in thiscity to-day. You 
are friendly to the sugar beet; to the 
Southern cane; to sorghum or Northern 
cane—to all plants from which sugar can 
be profitably made on American soil. 
But you are so much American, so 
friendly to her institutions, so interested 
in her prosperity, that you prefer to see 
these plants grown on American soil, 
and sugar made from them here, to sup- 


but in some latitudes better than others. 

The friends of the sugar beet c)aim that 

it will yet find a congenial home in this 

- country, and prove to be here what it is 

abroad, one of the best sugar producing 
lants. 

It is but afew years that factories have 
been erected for the manufacture of 
‘sugar out of sorghum. It was claimed 
that sugar could not be successfully 
made from this plant, but a few of the 


sent us by Rev. Dr. Marston, the well 
known secretary of the Missouri Baptist 
Missionary Society, to the [udian terri- 
tory, who has recently returned from a 
trip to old Mexico. If these are fair 
samples of Mexican work the producers 
of the U.S. have little to fear so far as 
the new treaty with that country is con- 
cerned. They will be on exhibition at 
the annual meeting of the National Sugar 
Grower's association this week. 





ped cane on the acre,at a cost of $48.71. 
As our Louisiana planters can easily 
double that product, and at a propor- 
tionately less cost per ton, we need never 
fear sorgo competition.” 

Very true, but what of the cost to the 
one and to the other. What of the cane 
to be saved for replanting and the value 
of our seed and fodder? We know that 
the value of a crop consists not so much 
in its quantity as its net proceeds after 





it is understood and appreciated, the sor- 
ghum cane business will stride forward 
and the following article and my ex- 
periments, are honest and I believe 
well directed effocts to that end: 

Air Evaporation of Saccharine Liquids. 


To the President of the National Cane 
Growers’ Association: I have in the last 
four years investigated the practicability 
of evaporating cane juice and other 


the air. 
air, it is necessary tv have dry air heated 
to the proper temperature, and made to 
move rapidly over large evaporating 
surfaces. 
to be dried, whether lumber, brick, 


way; the process for drying or evapo- 


perature of the air, and the dryness of 
Hence to evaporate rapidly by 


All wet substances requiring 


fibrous material, fruit grain, or liquids 
should be treated in precisely the same 


rating these is exactly the same viz., 


water sprinkled over a large surface 
evaporates more rapidly at ordinary 
temperatures than a gallon of water 
placed on a red hot stove, and more wa- 
ter is evaporated from the comparatively 
large surface of the pond by the roadside 
than by an intensely heated steam boiler. 
In attempting to evaporace savcharine 
liquids by aiz we can learn much from 
those engaged in evaporating fruit by 
hot air. The juices of fruit are not essen- 


evaporation is better, and gives better re- 


are little if any superior to cane sirups. 
In endeavoring to meet the require- 


surfaces of liquid. 
through liquid, but it requires very con- 


sults than our system of boiling saccha- 
rine liquids, and when they boil their 
fruit juices to sirup density their products 


ments of air evaporation of liquids I have 
tested many ways of bringing large 
quantities of air into contact with large 
I forced heated air 


the apparatus, and it is not impossible 
that sugar may be made by cold process. 
I find that usually air heated to 150° in 
winter evaporates more sirup in a given 
time than air at the same temperature in 
summer, this is probably due to the fact 
that the moisture in the air has been con- 
densed as frost, and the air is conse- 
quently dryer and absorbs water more 
readily. 

When evaporating at ordinary tem- 


in this apparatus than in drying fruit, 
lumber, grain or other solids having the 
same evaporating surface, for the reason 
that whea the surface of the solids bave 
become dry, evaporation can proceed no 
more rapidly than the liquid can work 
its way from the center to the surface, 
while in this apparatus the surface is 
kept uniformly wet by mechanical 
means. I am aware attempts have been 
made to evaporate liquids by air, and I 


sent us. 

We do not desire to antagonize the two 
branches of thesugar industry—the agri- 
cultural and the commercial—but simply 
enumerate grievances which planters 
complain of, hoping thereby to effect a 
remedy. 

Some truthfully say that the merchant 
does not ask the planter for his business, 
but they are sought by the latter, even 
despite all these unpleasant conditions; 





ing at such prices that the producers are 
complaining that they are making no 
money. This being the case, the cost of 
plantation supplies is much less than 
formerly. 

There is another thing to consider: 
If they abandon cane, what else can be 
taken up to give profitable employment 
to capital invested in sugar plantation 
outfits? Nothing whatever, for even 
rice, which comes nearest to it, will not 
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made any mouey, and those who have, 
have been very fortunate, and endured 
many privations. The Northwest is no 
place for a man with a growing family; 
there are no schools to speak of, and no 
social advantages, of which every family 
should bein a position to avail them- 
selves.—New England Farmer. 
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where it was the object sought. 
‘sugar factory at Cape May, N. J., this 
ae! made 375,869 pounds of sugar, and 
t has been successfully made at all our 
Northern sugar factories the present 
season. The production of Northern 
ane sugar, then, is no longer an experi- 
ment, any more than is the production 
of cream from-imilk, or of butter from 
creaiy Mit the Northern sugar makers 


The |“ 


olumns on the 27th ult. of the proposed 
trip to New Orleans, the Sugar Bowl 
says: ‘*Thus for a second time, our State 
will be honored by the presence of a large 
delegation of Northern sugar growers 
and sirup manufacturers, and as their 
object is not only to visit the Exposition 
but several sugar plantations as well, we 
hope our planters will vie with each 
other in making their stay with us pleas- 


proper temperature according to the 
nature of the material which is being 
dried. When these facts are understood, 


air as easily as cheaply, and as perfectly 


now made by air evaporation. 
more water is evaporated to produce 
salt than is evaporated to produce sugar, 


saccharine liquids will be evaporated by 


as solids or semi-solids are now dried, 
and sugar and also fruit sirups will be 
made by air evporation, just as salt is 
Usually 


heated air forced 


at ordinary temperature. 


a comparatively smali quantity of liquid, 
and air passes so rapidly through liquid 
impelled by itsown buoyancy, and also 
the pressure, that it does not properly 
part with its heat, this probably accounts 
for the surprising fact that intensely 
through a liquid 
evaporates but little more water than air 
I sprayed the 
liquid in a chamber through which heated 
air passed, but saccharine liquids have 


when the ordinarily intelligent man can 
manutacture sugar and sirups from cane 
of his own tillage, using cheap and easi- 
ly managed apparatus, then sorghum 
sugar will supply the demand. My ex- 
periments lead me to the conclusion that 
—it is practicable tov evaporate sacchar- 


sirup and fruit sirups by air evaporation. 


does not discolor, but asit simply re- 


ine liquids, and to produce sugar and 


Air evaporation is sufficiently rapid. It 


History repeats itself. No country, the 
tillers of whose soil cling tenaciously to 
one crop to the exclusion of others, can 
long prosper. The wheat growers of the 
Northwest, who at one time thought 
they were growing rich, found out that 
their profitsall went for machinery and 
supplies which they had to buy. In 
1874, while on a visitto Minneso.a, we 
were informed th: t nearly all farms were 
mortgaged to their full value. They 


Fourth and Locust Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

It presents very plainly their beautiful goods 
And you will be surprised to learn at,what 

Low Prices THEY SELL THEM. 








Topeka. KAN., December 6.—Parties 
who have just returned from the interior 
of the State give a very discouraging re~ 
port of the condition of the growers 
wheat, asserting that fully one-half of 


i i i re g the crop has been severely injured b; 
o. havg@nec with an unexpected obstacle— | ant and instructive to them. Their sorgo| but although evaporating kettles and | varying degrees of density and viscidity, | moves colorless water it concentrates| were forced to abandon the one-crop Tian fiy. The damage is confine 
ches ; OW prices. Tlereseems to have beenan| industry is young, but promises at an pans and Sreesss ees or. greatly im- | and do not properly spray. I used shelves | any coloring material in the liquid. It] principle, and began general farming, peg eae ly be a = whent. “The late sown 
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ng sheceage of sugar abroad, which 
thas broken down prices there, as well 
here, to a point that will not pay the cost 
of production. If prices had remained 
‘at the old figures, everything would be 
hopeful to them. They could, even in 
this early stage of their career, make 
sugar profitably. With increased expe- 


4 


early day to become an important ally to 
the Southern cane industry.’? We are 
quite satisfied that a hearty welcome is in 
store for all who attend. 


The O & Min Line. 
We have the following from the Gen- 





way. 








proved, yet the greater part of the salt 
of commerce is still produced by air 
evaporation, instead of by boiling, be- 
cause air evaporation is the cheaper 
I believe sugar and sirup will 
also soon be produced iy air evapora- 
tion, instead of by boiling, not only be- 


difficult to preserve an even and thir 
flow over the shelves. 


sloping in opposite directions, the liquid 
flowing from the first to second, and 
thence to third, and a current of air pass- 
ing through, but only one surface of each 
shelf is an evaporating surface, and it is 


performed. 


West. A. A. DENTON. 
1| Bavaria, Kans., Dec. 4th, 1884. 








does not invert or destroy sugar or pro- 
duce chemical change when properly 
Itis not expensive and is 
peculiarly adapted to the dry air of the 


paying especial attention to grasses and 
stock. We visited the same State again 
six and ten years later, and found the 
farmers in a highly prosperous condi- 
tion. Cheese and butter factories or 
creameries were foundin every neigh- 





borhood, and all were happy and con- | 8® 


wheat has not been touched, the flies 
appearing before it was far enough ad- 
vanced. Whole fields of the early plant 
have been blighted by the sting of the 
pest, leaving the growth yellow and 
rmless. The late wheat, it is believed, 
will be entirely out of the way before the 














eral Passen i A also be-| I have adopted vertical traveling car- Planters Expenses in Louisiana. tent. But they had not abandoned 

ket St., rience, the way would open to them for | Mississippi ee aa withers air oveperstina. cor be potemed riers or liquid conveyors, from twelve to| But very few of the farmers of the| wheat cnlture, but only diversified their time to baton oat’ that the injury ‘wil 
.UIS, Me increased profits, and the Northern sugar | (9, y. 5. CoumAN, President National Su at lower temperatures, thus causing less | sixteen feet high, and composed of| North-west haveany idea of the expenses industries more. They had found that, pee beyond the fields already blasted. 

interest would have been planted on a| ~ Growers’ Association: : —_— injury to the solids contained in the chains and compound cross-slats, so| that have to be incurred by the planters | while they had the best wheat country This information is obtained from vari- 
Lto 12 ato secure foundation, and it would have) DrarSir:—This line, in common|liquid, and consequently better pro-| arranged as to present large surfaces. | of the South in raising their crops wheth- | in the United States, they could not dis- ous agricultural implement ho who 
nd. PS roven one of the most profitable| with other St. Louis lines, will make re-| duct. - Tne lower ends of these carriers or liquid|erof Cane ur of Cotton. The Sugar|regard nature’s laws to such an extent have sent to Kansas to note the condition 
sand Draw- ‘branches of our Northern agriculture.|duced rates on account of the annual High heat is necessary in evaporating | conveyors pass 30ntinuously through | Bowl and Form Journal in presenting the | as to deny her the privilege of growin of wheat, and report as to the probable 
ice Lin But as though this great fall in prices | convention Natioval Sugar Growers As- | saccharine liquids by open pan boiling, a comparatively : all quantity ot liquid | facts to the public was verily telling tales | other things equally as well adapted. duitenlt  & machinery next season,and is 
on applica- was not sufficient calamity to our Amer-| sociation. Those who pay full fare on| because as the density increases the|in a basin at the | ttom of the carriers, | out of school, and though in all probabil- | They made less wheat but more money. in accordance with the views of leading 

ican sugar interests, it is now proposed | this road will be returned on certificate boiling point rises, and the greater the and the entire surfaces of the carriers are | ity every statement was trueit seems to Rotation of crops isa principle in na- nhewy aaahaen and farmers throughout. 
ly attended to form a kind of reciprocity treaty with |from the secretary at one-third rate. density of the liquid is, the greater the | thus kept uniformly wet by the adhesion | have been severely trounced for its pains. | ture which should ever be borne in mind ee State 
a. Spain, and open the ports of Cuba and | Please advise me of the name and ad-| heat necessary to distil or evaporate the | of the liquid to the surfaces. Currents|It comes back, however, like. one fully | by the tiller of the soil. : : 

Porto Rico to this country, and admit | dress of the secretary and I will furnish | water in the form of steam, and this| of heated air pass upward, through, and| equipped to do battle in a just cause, and| Therefore, we urge upon our friends Christmas Cards from 5 cts Up. 
Boon, Oal- their sugar free of duty. If this treaty | him blank certificates. high degree of heat injures the saccha- | around the wet surfaces and evaporate will if we are not mistaken make good | of the sugar district to profit by the ex- eS 
». Good rail is ratified what would be the result? Very Truly, rine substances contained in the liquid. | these films of liquid. I have built and / its points. perience of others, and while maintain- | See the immense stock of the D 
er The Government would lose the $50,000, - W. B. Suatruc, In air evaporation evaporation proceeds | tested five forms of this apparatus in the| Tt says: We obtained all our data from | ing the organization of these plantations,| JaccarD JEWELRY Co., 4TH & Locust Sts. 




















000 of duty collected on sugar in 1883, 
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at any temperature or density of liqu 





last four years. 
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planters themselves, and if we were wrong plant more rice, also, if it will not inter- 
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and the low prices at which they sell them. 
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feed store-sheep a little ow wae. 
is not too high; by so doing they can be 
The Shepherd. ;made to eat hay up very close and do 
| better; but when no grain is fed all the 


———— | hay is forced into them that can be, and 
|they are liable to be overfed; hence a 








Officers of the Missouri Wool Growers’ | 
Association. | 
President—H. V. Pugsiey, Plattsburg, Mo. | 
Vice-President—G. H. Wallace, Howard | 
Treasurer—N. K. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo. 
Secretary—L. L. Seiler, Osborn, Mo. 
OFFICERS OF THE MISSOURI MERINO SHEEP 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION. 
President, Samuel Jewett, Independence; 
Vice President, R.T McCully, Lees Summit; 
Secretary and Treasurer, H. V. Pugsley, | 
Plattsburg; Directors, Dan. W. McQuitty, 
Hughesville, Mo., Harry McCullough, Fay- 
ette; Philo D. Jewett, Independence, and 
L. L. Seiler, Osborne; Committee on Pedi- 
grees, J. V. McCully, Sam Jewett and Harry 


McCullough. 
Sheep and Wool Growing. 


—lIn the United States the history of 
sheep husbandry has been marked by 
movements so peculiar as to warrant 
the term ‘*manias” in describing them. 
At times there has been shown a strong 
desire to engage largely’in sheep farm- 
ing, and almost every farm had then its | 
flock; at other times an equally strong 
determination has been shown by thous- 
ands to get rid of all their sheep at any 
price, or almost at no price. These 
movements have not always been im- 
mediately preceded by a market rise in 
the price of wool, nor has this desire to 
increase or to diminish the number of 
sheep beenin direct relation to an ad- 
vance in the value of their fleeces at the 
moment. 7 

In the year 1878 the advantages offered 
to sheep husbandry by the newer States 
and territories attracted the attention of 
capitalists and others, and by the middle 
of the year 1881 many thousands of sheep 
were ranging where but a very few years 
before none were to be found. Yetin 
1878 medium wool sold forsome cents 
per pound more than in}1881. In 1880 
wool from Kansas and Nebraska sold for 
prices ranging from 16 to 26 cents, yet 
there was a steady and rapid growth in 
the interest taken in sheep farming, and 
a large increase in the number of sheep 
taken from the Eastern and Middle 
States for the purpose of starting ranches 
in the West. 

With a diversity of soil, forage, and 
climate especially favorable to wool- 

owing, that industry has received in 
North America far less attention than 
might have been given to it.. There 
were consumed in the United States be- 
tween the years 1861 and 1879 a total of 
3,624,764,000 pounds of wool. Of this 
quantity 956,426,600 pounds, the cus- 
tom-house valuation of which was $(65,- 
415,950, were imported. As th@ value of 
goods imported or exported is greatly 
underestimated in returns made by the 
revenue department, the above figures 
may be safely doubled to get at the real 
market value of the wool imported. 
This would give fully $331,000,000 as the 
sum paid in the seventeen years to other 
countries for wodl which might have 
been grown at home. 

Asan item of passing interest in this 
connection it may be stated that in the 
year 1872 the value of imports of wool 
was placed by the Treasury Depart- 
ment at $26,214,195, the quantity im- 

orted having been 122,256,500 pounds. 





, The civil war of 1861-°65 compelled the 


epery of the United States to buy large- 
y and at high prices the products of the 
loom, and the supply of cotton being 
cut offin a great measure, caused a 
large demand for woolens. Stimulated 
by these circumstances mill owners in- 
creased their facilities until they greatly 
exceeded the normal requirements of the 
-country. For some years the produc- 
tion of goods went on actively, even 
after the war had ended, until there was 
a large oversupply. When the panic of 
1873 came many mills stopped, and the 
importation of wool fell from 122,256,500 
povnds, brought in 1872, to 42,390 pounds 
in 1874. The value of wool imported in 
the last named year was placed at $8,- 
250,306, or, $17,963.889 less than of the 
importations of 1872.—Ex. 


The Feed of Sheep. 


—There is no better or healthier food 
for any kind of sheep, and none they 
like better than good, bright corn fod- 
der—though Mr. Fowler has written 
against its use for breeding ewes. I 
have wintered breeding ewes for the last 
fifteen years mostly on corn fodder and 
hay, fed alternately twice a day, each 
without grain, until the corn fodder 
was gone, and then topped off in spring 
with a little corn in the place of corn 

edder, and the sheep invariably came 

in excellent condition. and I have 
had as good, or better luck in raising 
lambs as when no corn fodder was fed. 
Ciover, when cut in the right stage of 
ripeness an cured without getting wet, 
is excellent hay for sheep, but once wet 
in curing—as it frequently is on account 
of being so long in the operation—it is 
the poorest hay that can be fed to sheep. 
Timothy, when sown thick, and inter- 
mixed with fine grasses, is good as the 
cured clover and there is not so 
a waste in oy: | it to sheep as in 
® clover, for sheep will not eat 
10ver stalks so close as horses or cattle, 
hence itis not as good economy to feed 
clover hay to sheep unless it is fine in 
the stalk, cut early and cured in the best 
possible manner; then, as above stated, 
it is excellent hay for them. 

Sheep are more fastidious in their 
tastes about food than other domestic 
animals, and twofold more loss results 
from careless, slipshod feeding and bad | 
management generally than from such | 
maltreatment of any other stock on the} 
farm. A horse, steer or mule may by 
neglect and poor keeping run down and 
get poor, and then by better care and 
eeding be restored to good condition 
and no great loss result—except that it | 
takes five times more food to restore lost | 
flesh than would have been required to | 
prevent the loss. Notso with sheep; | 
when sheep run down and get poor of 
course there is just as much loss in the 
carcass of the animal as in the case of 
other: stock; and there is also an equal 
or greater amount of loss in the fleece. 
A sheep well kept for a while has a 
healthy growth of wool, and then poor 
keeping for another while, before being 
resto to its former condition, will 
leave a joint, or weak, rotton place in the 
fleece, and such wool is of but little 
valu? for manufacturing purposes, and 
is termed ‘‘jointed wool” by writers on 
sheep husbandry. Hence, to avoid this 
double loss by poor management, give 


the flock care and an even keep the 
year round. Saves, 
It ires more nice discriminating 


care and judgment to feed sheep success- 
fully in winter than any other stock. 
Just the quantity should be fed each 
time that they will eat clean; if a little 
more than they will eat is given, cut 
them short the next time, and by a little 
practice the right quantity can be gauged 
very acc . By over-feeding a 
few times and Neaving some oats in their 
racks they will acquire the habit of wast- 
ing hay, and when once acquired, it is 
hard to break. It is good economy to 


waste of hay. Salt is conducive to the 
health of sheep, and they should have it 
once a week at least, either by brining 
the orts left in their racks or by salting 
in their feed troughs, but never give 
salt when sheep depend on snow for 
drink; it creates a thirst that snow will | 
not quench, and damage rather _ aoe 





efit results.—Carlos Mason, in 
Tribune. 





—The truth of our theory of disease 
finds an illustration in the diseases of 
sheep. It will be remembered that in 
speaking of the very common system of 
feeding in this country, we affirm that 
the muscular part of the system is not 
developed, and that hence the muscles, 
the organs and the membranes are not 
strong and solid enough to resist the 
attack of parasites and disease germs. 
We hold that the greater part of the 
parasites and germs which cause disease 
in the human family for instance, would 
attack and cause disease on the back of 
the human hand, if they could penetrate 
it. In other words there are parasites 
and germs of one kind and another, 
continually about us, and about our ani- 
mals, seeking a place of lodgment upon 
which they can operate. If the system 
is absolutely healthy, fully developed 
with no weak points, disease cannot en- 
ter it, and the creature, if always re- 
maining in that perfect condition, and 
not killed, would live until it died of old 
age. Disease, therefore, is the result of 
violation of the laws of nature. We are 
not saying that all violation of the laws 
of nature can be avoided. In all proba- 
bility that would be an utter impossi- 
bility. Weare not conversant with all 
the laws of nature, and hence cannot, 
do the best we may, live or have our 
animals live in perfect obedience to 
them; and when we know them, we may 
sometimes mistake violation for obedi- 
ence. But often an animal system is 
naturally delicate and a much less viola- 
tion of nature’s laws will prove serious, 
than if the system was stronger. In the 
human race we find this exemplified in 
delicate men and women—those who 
while they appear generally healthy, ap- 
pear to be so delicately constructed, their 
membranes sensitively fine and all their 
organs are apparently too delicate for 
the rugged work they have todo. The 
result is that they are susceptible to dis- 
eases which do not attack stronger peo- 
le. 
r Among our animals we find the sheep 
to answer to this class of persons. The 
sheep are not subject to inflammatory 
diseases, to any great extent, because of 
the small development of brain. But it 
is very susceptible to diseases of the 
digestive apparatus and to the attack of 
parasites. The reasonof the former is 
that the digestion of the animal is im- 
mense. The machinery is worked until 
it is weakened, and unable to perform its 
functions or the organs of digestion are 
unable to resist the attack of disease 
germs and parasites. In Winter time, or 
toward Spring, especially, indigestion in 
sheep is a fertile cause of complaint. It 
shows different symptoms, and often 
misleads the flock-master into the belief 
that his flock is suffering from some form 
of contagious disease. The fact is the 
sheep have been fed on dry food for 
months, and the digestive apparatus has 
been handling such large quantities of it 
—doing the very hardest kindof work 
all the time—that the apparatus breaks 
down, just asa machine thatis run to 
the limit of its speed, will in time break 
down. Ifinsuch cases the sheep are 
taken wholly or partly off dry food, and 
fed roots or oil cake in pretty plentiful 
quantities, the apparatus will get a 
chance to rest, and will be lubricated, as 
it were, and soon resume its functions. 
But witb all the sheep consumes, and 
digests, it does not make a robust sys- 
tem. It applies its food differently from 
what other animalsdo. Its vascularsys- 
tem is all the time weak, because its food 
is principally used to make flesh, fat and 
wool. It cannot sustain much muscular 
exertion, andit is not strong in any sense 
of the term, except when it is badly fed 
and badly butchered, it comes on the 
table in the shape of mutton. Disease 
thus finds it an easy prey, and so rapidly 
does disease work when it attacks the 
sheep, that many think that the most 
profitable treatment of a sick sheep is to 
kill it. While admitting that sheep dis- 
eases are the most difficult of animal 
diseases to handle, it is usually worth 
while to try to cure them, especially if it 
isa valuable sheep. It is a fact, too, 
that contagious diseases spread more 
rapidly among sheep than among other 
animals. Usually this is attributed to 
the fact that they are kept in large num- 
bers together, and are thus more exposed. 
This is only half the reason. if it is that. 
They are peculiarly susceptible to para- 
sitic diseases, because the various parts 
of the system are not strong enough to 
resist. That is the principal reason. 
Now from all this we learn, or ought 
to that the preventive treatment is the 
very best with sheep, if it is not so with 
allanimals. Knowing how weak the 
animal is, and how difficult it is to cure 
it, when attacked with disease, compara- 
tively speaking, every flockmaster should 
exert special pains to prevent disease. 
Do the best he may, as already stated, 
he may not always succeed. But he 
should act as if he recognized the fact 
that he has in the sheep the most deli- 
cate piece of animal machinery that is 
under his care, and at least take ordi- 
nary precautions to guard against dan- 
ger. Above all things he should stop 
feeding dry food exclusively in winter; 
he should provide sufficient shelter; he 
should give all the water that is neces- 
sary; Salt liberally, and feed particularly 
oil cake or something that acts similarly ! 
upon the system. We think we men- 
tioned sometime since the fact that in 
this country the loss of lambs is immense 
and ruinous to profits. The largest part 
of this loss is to be traced directly to the 
improper care of the ewes, and it must 
continue until our sheep husbandry is 
— more rationally.—Western 
ural. 








Breeding Sheep for Profit. 


: To raise sheep, for profit one must con- 

sider many things, such as distance from 
a market; the requirements of a market, 

and other conditions. The shepherd 
who is near a large city is justified in 

somhe the long wool sheep as the most 
profitable for that market. By so doing 
he gets a large profit and quick returns 
for the money invested, as the lambs 

during the first six months will gain 

more flesh than in any ten months after- 

ward. | 
But if one lives remote from a con-| 
venient market he will find it more profit- | 
able to raise sheep producing the most 

wool and flesh in theend, and not those | 
producing the most flesh at a given time. | 
and according to the food consumed. All | 
this must be taken into consideration, as | 
well as the cost of transporting the great- 

er weightof meat as compared with that 

of wool. 





| mers are planning to breed their 


It would seem to be best to raise 
sheep for both wool and mutton, as it 
has been fully demonstrated that a sheep 
weighing from 100 to 130 pounds is more 
profitable than one weighing 190 to 210 
pounds, as producing the additional 
flesh really costs more in feeding than 
the profit gained. It would then be best 
to Lreed ewes weighing from 100 to115 





pounds, and of good _ grade Merinos 
producing from 8 to 10 pounds of wool, 
instead of larger ewes that only give 6 
pounds, and sometimes as low as 41-4 
pounds. 

As the time is now at hand when far- 
ewes, 
they should select from their stock such 
as have broad chests, are wide through 
the heart, with expanding ribs, and 
square buttock, a clear eye and deep red 
skin. They should weigh from 100 to 
120 pounds. Couple with a good, well 
developed ram having a large, compact 
fleece, well marked and always, if possi- 
ble, one that is thoroughbred, weighing 
from 125 to 130 pounds, and giving from 
18 to 25 pounds of wool. Such an animal 
will mark his progeny as good weight 
and good wool producers. Just at this 
time it pays to raise as great a quantity 
of wool as possible from one sheep, as 
there is some money in wool even at its 
present low price, although of course 
the higher the price the greater the profit 
is.—Cor. Prairie Farmer. 





Sheep-Raising in Texas. 

BELLWEATHER RANCH, TAYLOR 
County, TEXx., November 28, 1884.— 
We now have our sheep in as good 
shape for the coming winter as we 
know how totreat them. The last ‘‘dip- 
ping’’ until spring returns has been 
given them. 

‘*Pipping”’ isa laborious and in other 
respects unpleasant task. It is as much 
a part of the routine of a shepherd’s du- 
ties as shearing, with the difference that 
it comes oftener. Itis a preventive as 
well as a cure of a disease known as 
scab. Scab is as contagious among 
sheep as small-pox in the human family. 
It is as bad as the itchin the district 
school. In fact it belongs to the itch 
family. Sheep men are required by law 
to dip their sheep. The obligation of 
the law is observed with about the same 
reverence as are your licenses, prohibi- 
tion and local option laws at the North. 

What ‘‘dipping”’ is done is from a mo- 
tive of self-interest onthe partof the 
owner. The shiftless and the lazy will 
not attend to their flocksin their own 
interest, and consequently are not ex- 
pected to havea greater interest ina 
statute of Texas than they have in their 
own bread and butter. The parasite is 
allowed to burrow in the cuticle of the 
poor sheep's back. The victim is con- 
tinually seeking relief by rubbing against 
all the mesquit bushes he can find, 
scratching out wool ateach rub, until, 
when shearing time comes, the thriftJess 
owner looks first at the sheep and then at 
the mesquit, seriously pondering which 
has the most wool, and which would give 
the best results in shearing, the sheep or 
the bushes. 

The old school of sheepmen baptise 
the animal in a decoction of tobacco, but 
the new school use some of the combina- 
tions or carbolic acid or sulphur. The 
operation is to seize the animal and 
douse him entirely in the prepared bath, 
save his head, and then let him stand for 
a moment on a plank where the drainage 
of his fleece will run back into the vat. 

It is asimple enough operation as ap- 
plied to one animal, but when repeated 
a thousand or more times it becomes as 
monotonous as washing dishes. I am 
always glad when ‘‘dipping”’ is over. 

Abilene, Taylor County, located on 
the Texas Pacific, is our market for our 
wool. Indeed, the town has become 
quite a woolcenter. The sheep busi- 
ness is now suffering as much from low 
prices as wheat culture. Wool has been 
sold as low as 9 cents per pound. Please 
contemplate the fact of a pound of wool 
being worth a trifle less than a pound of 
cotton. Under such circumstances noth- 
ing but force of habit would cause a 
manufacturer to mix cottonin bis wool- 
en goods. 

Such prices can not be due to either a 
horizontal or a perpendicular tariff, but 
lies somewhere between overproduction 
and under consumption. 

There is, however, a great difference 
in the quality of wool. That from the 
Mexican sheep is straight and hairy. 
From tong haphazard breeding and pot 
luck care, the animals have a tendency 
to become goat-like in habit of life and 
character of fleece. The wool froma 
merino, or a merino grade, is kinky, but 
silk-like in texture. The difference in 
the profit of the two breeds is very 
marked. As marked and apparent as is 
the difference, one just engaging in the 
business—particularly if he is a ‘‘tender- 
foot’’—is quiet as apt to take the wrong 
course as the right one, usually a little 
more so. The money that will buy 1,000 
merinos will buy 2,500 Mexican sheep. 

One of the most common mistakes a 
novice makes in about every business is 
a desire to doa bigthing. Size is every- 
thing to him, at the expense of quality. 
To him a sheep is asheep, and the great- 
est number of noses that can be had for 
a given amount of money is the best bar- 
gain. 

The Merinos require a little more care 
than the Mexicans. It lies more in the 
direction of vigilance and thoughtfulness 
than in any moneyexpense. The differ- 
ence in the amount and value of the 
wool is about 75 per cent in favor 
of the Merino, and the difference in the 
increase of the flock about as much more, 
making a total advantage on the side of 
the Merino of about 150 per cent. 

The general appearance ‘and general 
culture of the average sheep-herder do 
not possess many attractions to people 
of refined society. It is not best to have 
too great contempt for the poor fellow 

There are a few things that have come 
within the lines of his restricted life that 
he knows just a little better than any- 
body else. His experience has all been 
in sheep society. These he has mingled 
with day in and day out for years, and 
he knows them all, their habits and in- 
dividual peculiarities to a fraction. To 
a casual observer a thousand sheep have 
no more individuality than a thousand 
peas or flies. Not so with the expert 
sheep-herder. 

Politicians and drummers having the 
power to recall names and faces toa 
high degree are sometimes spoken of as 
prodigies. I doubt if there are any in 
these professions whose memory can 
command more of their constituency 
than can the sheep-herder of his. 

If by accident one of his flock shall be- 
come mixed with another .of a thousand 
in number he can go among them and 
identify the one strayed from the fold 
with unerring certainty. He identifies 
mainly by the expression of the face. 
Mexican herdsmen are particularly ex- 
pert in this. Whenona drive he | eo 
exactly what sheep will be in the Jead, 
and what will be on the right of the 
trail and on the left andin the rear. They 
seem to have idiosyncracies of character 
like ourselves. There are the bold and 
the timid, the contrary and the obedient, 
the provident and the improvident, and 
others, if there is a chance for ap acci- 
dent, are quite certain to all foul of the 
opportunity. 





Just now a good peanut stand on a 
cash basis is of more profitthan a sheep 
ranch; bat there is a progress of the sur- 
vival of the fittest going on. Many are 
going out of the business volantarily, and 
others by the refrigerator process, and 
other signs are in the air indicating that 
the present dark lane will some day take 
a turn.—Cincinnati Inquirer. 





Experiments in Goat Farming. 

—A unique agricultural experiment is 
being conducted on the Surrey hills. 
About seven miles from Dorking, seven 
miles from Leatherhead, and the same 
distance from Guilford, has been started 
a goat dairy farm, devoted exclusively 
to the supply of goat's milk in large 
quantity, with subsidiary products of 
goat’s milk, butter and cheese, kids for 
the butcher and goat and kid skins for 
the glovemaker and the bootmaker. 
The spot selected is a holding of 210 
acres on the Earl of Lovelace’s property, 
not far distant from the rabbit farm on 
the same estate. Lately visiting the 
farm in qnestion, we found a herd of 
120 milch goats, which is being increased 
to a proposed stock of 300. A couple of 
spacious, airy, well-ventilated barns, 
with asphalted floors, and fitted with con- 
tinuous feeding troughs and round all 
sides, form comfortable quarters for the 
flock at night. Here the goats eat their 
allowance of hay and their feeds of cake 
and corn, having access always to lumps 
of rock salt. They lie upon clean bed- 
ding ot straw, which is renewed dry and 
clean with scrupulous care, and there is 
no trace at all of the unsavory odor 
popularly attributed to goats. In fact, it 
is only the male goat whichis ever offen- 
sive in this way, and the two kept at the 
farm are tethered or housed in places by 
themselves. Thegoats, young and old, 
appear clean and perfectly healthy ; their 
bright, hairy coats are subjected to cur- 
ry-combing; no troublesome foot disease 
demands attention as in the case of sheep 
and any internal ailments are promptly 
and successfully dealt with by homc- 
pathic medicines, of which the man- 
ager, Mr. Farrer, speaks with 
the greatest confidence and _sat- 
isfaction. in these houses the goats are 
milked twice daily, and three times a 
day for a period after kidding. The goat 
does not ‘‘set her foot’? to be milked 
from one side, like a cow, but she is fast- 
ened by a leather collar round her neck 
attached to a chain, the milkman, with 
his head resting upon her tail, drawing 
her full two teated udder from behind. 
It does not appear that any special difli- 
culty presents itself in the general man- 
agement. Breeding is arranged so that 
the greater proportion of the goats drop 
kids twice in a year, being, moreover, 
timed to maintain a fixed number in full 
profit during every month, winter ard 
summer. ‘The yield of milk from 
each goat may average about two or 
three pints per day for seven or eight 
months in the year, and she gives three 
or four kids in two kiddings, to be killed 
at three to six weeks old, as deli- 
cate, choice meat, superior tolamb. At 
present, we believe, kid meat equal to 
fawn, is regularly supplied by only a sin- 
gle butcher at the west-end, where it is 
duly appreciated, and realizes a high 
priceaccordingly. ‘The goat farm has 
been started for the purpose of furnish- 
ing the London public with a valuable 
article of nursing and restorative diet, 
which medical men of the highest emi- 
nence are every day recommending for 
infants and invalid patients, but which 
is nowhere readily procurable or obtain- 
able at any time for a reasonable price. 
Next to asses’ milk (most difficult to find, 
except at a very high price, and then ex- 
tremely limited in the supply), goats’ 
milk approaches in composition most 
closely to mothers’ milk, and its re- 
markable nutrient and invigorating prop- 
erties.—London Times. 





Cutttng Fodder for Sheep. 


—Several readers inquire about the 
economy of cutting the winter fodder for 
sheep. One says that some flock-masters 
tell him that sheep grind almost as well 
as a burr-mill, and thatcutting is useless 
for them. This opinion has often been 
expressed, but it is quite erroneous, 
nevertheless. Sheep are fond of fine, 
soft herbage, and, as is well known, will 
pick off the leaves and fine branches of 
the best cured clover, leaving the body of 
the stalk uneaten. And, ofcorn-fodder, 
they never eat more than the leaves, tas- 
sels, etc. They will pick over straw, but 
eat only the chaff and fine parts. But 
when hay is run through a cutter and cut 
very fine, they will eat it quite clean. 
Even straw, cut fine, will be mostly eaten 
by sheep. Ina large experience in cut- 
ting fodder, we have found the saving in 
cutting forsheep even greater than for 
cattle. When the fodder is cut, it is easy 
to mix with it ground feed or grain, and 
the sheep will then eat the cut fodder and 
grain together, insuring a remastication 
of the grain and its better digestion and 
assimilation. 

In fattening sheep, cutting the coarse 
fodder will be found very advantageous: 
first, because much fodder will be saved 
and the grain better utilized; second, 
because the sheep can safely be crowded 
in fattening without danger of disease, 
when the grain is always eaten with 
coarse fodder. When sheep are fed 
heavily with grain alone it is not raised 
and remasticated,and sometimes is likely 
to produce fever in the stomach; but 
when the grain is eaten with cut fodder 
it lies light and porous in the stomach, 
and is well acted upon by the gastric 
juices, which can circulate freely through 
the mass; the food is then readily di- 
gested, and passes through the system 
without creating any irritation. 

As coarse fodder is raised and remasti- 
cated, the grain mixed withit is also 
raised and remasticated. Using short- 
cut coarse fodder makes it most con- 
venient to feed a great variety of food 
that sheep are very fond of—corn, oats, 
middlings, oil-cake, peas, unmarketa- 
ble beans, barley, etc. 

We have no doubt that cutting feed 
pays for all uur farm stock, when feeding 
is carried on upon a considerable scale, 
for then the cutting will be done with 
ample power, which enables two tons of 
fodder to be cut per hour, but with only 
a few animals it is likely to cost more 
than the gain in fodder.—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


—Fffort is being made in St. Louis to 
constitute that city the great wool center 
of the West. A number of extensive 
woolgrowers favor the idea, and it is not 
unlikely the project will succeed.—Colo- 
ado Farmer. 

And so will they all say inthe near 
future. 








THE importance of adding the county 
and State to the address of letters or 
other mail matter, even in the case of the 
most important cities is apparent from 
the fact that there are in the United 
States 11 St. Pauls, 20 Bridgeports, 18 
Buffaloes and Newarks. 16 Brooklyns, 
Clevelands and Rochesters, 19 Hartfords, 
15 Louisvilles, 13 Bostons and Pitts- 
burghs, 8 Cincinnatis and Philadelphias, 
6 Chicagoes, 7 Detroits, 5 Milwaukees, 
and St. Louises, 35 Washingtons and 4 
New Yorks and Baltimores. New Or- 
leans and San Francisco are not dupli- 
cated. 








| Che Poultry Dard. 


Rat Proof Chicken Coup. 


EpiTtork Rurat WORLD: L. F. 
nard asks for a description of a rat proof 
chicken coup. I take it as an address to 
me personally, as I have lost more chick- 
ens by rats than any one I know of or 
ever heard of, but not by the following 
method. ‘Take a flour barrel, knock off 
the nails projecting inside; lay on the 
ground with the bottom against a house 
or fence, and brace either side with 
bricks or pieces of fire wood. Take two 
pieces of board 20 inches or two feet 
long, and nail side by side so as to make 
a door, which willcome witbin an inch 
or so of the top when stood on edge 
against the end of the barrel, aud should 
be propped up at night with a short 
stick. Incase of rain the rear end of 
the barrel should be elevated several 
inches to drain the barrel. By laying 
the door flat in front of the barrel, it 
makes a good place to feed the chicks. 
As long as the chicks are kept in the 
barrels you are inno danger of losing 
any from rats, but as soon as they are 
deserted by the hen and go to roost with 
the rest of the chickens—look out. 

BooK-KEEPER. 

St. Louis, Dec. 6th, 1884. 


Successful Breeders. 


—Some months since the proprietor 
of the Country Gentleman awoke to the 
fact that a poor poultry department 
might be a distinguished feature in a 
great paper, and yet not a valuable one. 
Accordingly the imbeciles who had been 
doing duty in this line were replaced by 
Mr. Stephen Beale, of England, and 
Colonel Mason C. Weld, of New Jersey, 
both practical men, who know what to 
write and how. The following article 
on **Management,”’ etc., is worthy of pe- 
rusal by all interested in poultry. 

In re-arranging old buildings, or fit- 
ting up a of any kind for a 
flock of hens, the poultry keeper will 
save time and money by giving a little 
good thought to the matter. The fowls 
need light, ventilation and warmth. It 
is not necessary to havea skylight; cer- 
tainly not unless it can be obtained 
without any drip from the moisture con- 
densing upon the glass. This bas been 
discussed in a previous letter. Win- 
dows in the side of the building are al- 
ways in order, and it is almost as useful 
to have them double or double-glazed, 
as to have the green-house sashes thus 
made. Most rooms, not to say old 
fowl houses, are much too high for the 
economical keeping of fowls. A low 
ceiling can always be introduced. 

One of the most successful methods of 
lowering the ceiling of a fowl house for 
Winter which I have seen, is to lay a 
course of fence rails at a height of about 
-ix ffeet from the floor, and to cover 
them with coarse hay to the depth of at 
least afoot. The upper part being well 
ventilated the air in the roosting room 
will never become oppressive to the 
fowls, while it will be both warm and 
free from drafts. 

It is quite worth while, provided the 
building is neither of stone or brick, nor 
partly below the surface of the ground, 
to board over the studs on the inside of 
the hen house, and stuff the spaces be- 
tween the inner boarding and the out- 
side with coarse hay, straw or dry leaves, 
which are easily obtained at this season. 
A practice which applied to cow or 
horse stables will often result in savin 
tons of fodder in the coarse ofa har 
Winter. Water ought never to freeze in 
a good hen house, even on the floor near 
the door. 

In severe weather, snow drifts around 
a house ,are often a source of warmth 
not t» be overlooked. Make paths at 
a little distance from the house, so that 
abank of snow, well packed down, may 
lay against the foundations. This will 
not prevent the circulation of air through 
the underpinning, but it will temper it 
to a remarkable degree. 

POULTRY YARDS. 

The yard of the fowl house should be, 
for the summer season, as extensive as 
possible. If the good of the fowls only 
be considered, its limits should be those 
of the farm, though it would even then 
be well to have it subdivided so that a 
yard could be plowed and sowed to 
grain, or lettuce or collards, and the 
fowls be kept off until the greens could 
get a propergrowth. Fora winter yard, 
however, a very moderate space is re- 
quired. The chief requisites are dryness, 
and exposure to the southern sun. If 
there are several flocks of fowls in the 
same house, the flocks should be 
separated by fences running east and 
west. This gives to each fence the 
greatest possible length of fence with a 
southern exposure. Such a fence should 
be of close boards, either tongued or 
battened, and against at least a portion 
of it nearest the house there should be 
a roof that will turn the rain completely, 
so as to have the ground always dry be- 
neath. If thisroof is three feet above 
the ground at the eaves, and extends 
four feet out from the fence, the fowls 
will have a warm run whenever the sun 
shines, and a dry one in all weather, ex- 
except immediately after a drifting 
snow storm. At such times. if the 
temperature is low, the attendant should 
clear all the snow out from under the 
roof at once. That is easily done with a 
broad wooden hoe. The ground under 
this sunning shed should slope to the 
front so that melting snow and the drips 
from the eaves shall not form pools of 
water and masses ot ice under the roof. 

Certain classes of fowls wil. fly upon 
such a roof, and, ef course, this must 
either be prevented or the ‘ence must be 
carried higher by wire netting to prevent 
their getting out. 


Green food lke roots and cabbage 
leaves, may be scattered under this roof, 
and it is well to drive all the fuwls out of 
the house, in all weathers, at the time it 
is cleaned out in the morning. They 
will naturally collect under this roof in 
the sunshine, and nothing will be found 
more conducive to the health of the 
flock. If the yard is a long one, this 
shelter may be continued its entire 
length, and, if well exposed, the sun will 
shine upon the bare ground under it al- 
most the entire day, from September to 
March. 

SYSTEM—DAILY ROUTINE. 

In the care of fowls no one thing is 
more important than system. There 
should be a daily routine. It must be 
somebody’s business to attend to the 
fowls punctually at just about the same 
time every day—just as much as it is es- 
sential to the well-being ef a well- 
ordered family to have the meals at 
regular hours, the washing done on 
Monday. the ironing on Tuesday, the 
baking on Wednesday, the sweeping on 
Friday, etc. It is just as essential as it 
is to groom the horses, milk the cows, 
clean out the stables, feed and water all 
around, regularly and daily, week in and 
week out. 

In moderate weather fowls may have 
their morning feed at sunrise. but in 
very cold weather it is best to let them 
stay on the roosts, where they are warm, 
until the temperature has somewhat 
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moderated. Then 
should be swept out, and a small quan- 
tity of feed placed in the troughs, and 
the fowls driven off the roosts if they do 
net come down of their own free will. 
In cold winter weather warm feed may 
be given—boiled potatoes mashed with 
Indian meal, or anything of the kind— 
and the drinking vessels should be 
washed out and filled with warm water. 
In moderate weather warm feed and 
water are not desirable except for fatten- 
ing fowls. 

As soon as the fowls have left the 
roosts, the attendant should take the 
perches down one by one, scraping each 
clean of any adhering dirt, and set them 
outside thehouse. Then the droppings 
should be scraped together and thrown 
into a barrel, with all the sweepings. 
The dust bath should be examined, and 
droppings taken out, and dust added if 
necessary. This is about ten minutes 
work altogether. At noon the fowls 
are fed again. This is usually the best 
time to give soft feed, meat, condimental 
food and greens. The eggs are taken 
up, placed in boxes or drawers, and 
either the eggs or the box marked with 
the date. Just before sunset in winter, 
and at about six o’clock at other times, 
the fowls are fed hard grain, whole, the 
nests are examined for more eggs, the 
roosts are replaced, and the house is 
made snug for the night. 


ECONOMIES. 

The necessary amount of labor fora 
flock of 30 hens can all be done in thirty 
minutes at three times, averaging ten 
minutes each. If there is snow to clear 
away, or anything unusual happens, of 
course it will take longer butif one is 
keeping hens for eggs in Winter, he must 
be willing to expend some thought and 
some labor. Such labor can be hired 
for 15 centsan hour. That is the value 
of five eggs at 3 cents each. If 
we allow 15 cents a day tor food, 
which is all it ought to cost, we 
make over 30 hens cost us one cent each 
per day, and to repay it they must lay 
ten eggs a day on an average. Anyone 
who has kept fowls knows that this is do- 
ing very fairly, taking the season through. 
How, then, does it pay? It pays in the 
first place because there is no such direct 
outlay for labor, the work being done 
does not interfere essentially with other 
work, and in the second place, kitehen 
scraps, small potatoes and inferior or 
damaged grain, may considerably re- 
duce the cost of ration.—Colorado 
Farmer, 





Poultry as a Source of Income. 


—Those who contribute articles for 
your interesting paper, 1 have the im- 
pression, are well-to-do farmers, who 
enjoy the benefits of a good education. 
which | did not have, for in my youth, 
when I should have been studying, I was 
working out by the month for farmers in 
summer, and in winter passed my time 
in the northern wilds of this State, hunt- 
ing deer and trapping fisher marten, 
and other fur-bearing animals. 

In No. ‘1620, page 129, Mrs. M. L. L., 
inquires about raising poultry for a liv- 
ing. There have been a number of re- 
plies including one very good one by S. 
P., page 285. Partly on her account, and 
for others who might be interested, I 
thought I would tell howl manage to 
support an average family of ten persons 
without any capital. 

This season’s operations will afford a 
fair example of how I get along. Last 
winter I hired this farm of 40 acres, for 
the term of five years, for $225 a year. 
Three quarters or more of the land is 
sand, that has been tilled for years with- 
out much or any manure, so that it was 
very poor—what some farmers call 
‘**blue sky.’’ I moved on the farm the 
first of April, with seven milch cows and 
200 good laying hens. The income from 
these supported my family, and paid 
other expenses, until July, when [turned 
off two cows for my first quarter’s rent. 
Moving the poultry here only stopped 
a few from laying for a day or so, and 
then they averaged an income from the 
sale of their eggs of $2.a day, and the 
expense of feed was from 40 to 45 cents 
a day. Their feed was cracker crumbs 
from a bakery, costing by the barrel, 
11-2 cents a pound. I have atubstand- 
ing where the dish water can be emptied 
in during the day, and after I cannot see 
to work out of doors any longer, I dip 
off some of the water, and take the bot- 
tom and settlings to wet the crackers. 
Then I mash them up, and stir in some 
brewer’s grains, some sprouts or screen- 
ings, and wheat bran, and the best grade 
of middlings, and stir it all up, and when 
done, it is as thick as I can stirit. Ido 
it always at evening, when I cannot be 
doing anything else, so that the next 
morning, after feeding them a little 
wheat (which I get here for $1.60 a hun- 
dred pounds), I put the soft food ina 
feeding trough, where they can go to it 
all day, and at noon, while the hired 
man attends to his team, I put in more 
feed, if they need it, and fill their drink- 
ing vessels with fresh water. All the 


' 
the feeding room 





Health and Happiness. 


¥e 2 DO AS OTHERS 


«HAVE DONE. 


7... 
Are your Kidneys disordered? 
“Kidney Wort brought me from my grave, as it 
were, after I had been given up by 13 best doctors in 
Detroit.” M. W. Deveraux, Mechanic, Ionia, Mich, 


_Are your nerves weak? 
“Kidney Wort cured me from nervous weakness 
&c.,atter 1 was not expected to live.”—Mrs. M. M. B, 

Goodwin, Ed, Christian Monitor, Cleveland, 0. 


Have you Bright’s Disease? 
_“Kidney-W ort cured me when ny water was just 
like chalk and then like blood.” 

Frank Wilson, Peabody, Mass, 


Suffering from Diabetes ? 

“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy I 

ever used. Gives almost immediate _relief.’’ 
Dr. Phillip C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


Have you, Liver Complaint? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me of chronic Liver Diseases 
after I prayed to die.” j 

enry Ward, late Col. 69th Nat. Guard, N, Y, 


Is you” Back lame and aching? 
“Kidc-y Wort, (1 bottle) cured me when I wasso 

lame I ad to roll out of bed.” 
C. M. Tallmage, Milwaukee, Wis, 


Have you Kidney Disease? 
“Kidney-W ort made me sound in liver end kidne: 
after years of unsuccessful doctoring. Its worth 
$10 a box.”—Sam’! Hodges, Williamstown, West Va, 


Are you Constipated? 
“Kidney-Wort causes easy evacuations and 
mime after 16 years use of other medicines,” 
Nelson Fairchild, St, Albans, Vt. 


Have you Malaria? 
“Kidney-Wort has done better than any other 
remedy [ have ever used in my practice,” 
. “Re Dr. R. K, Clark, South Hero, Vt. 


Are you Bilious? 
“Kidney-Wort has done me m¥” Hyood than any 
other remedy I have ever takeh,_ 
Mrs. J. T. Galloway, fo. Flat, Oregon. 


Are you tormented with Piles? 

“Kidney-Wort permanently cured me of bleeding 
piles. Dr. W. C. Kline recommended it to me.” 

Geo, H. Horst, Cashier M, Bank, Myerstown, Pa. 


Are you Rheumatism racked? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me, after | was given up to 

die by physicians and I had suffered thirty years.” 
Elbridge Malcolm, West Bath, Maine, 


Ladies, are you suffering? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me of peculiar troubles of 
several years standing. Many friends use and praise 
it.” Mrs. H. Lamoreaux, Isle La Motte, Vt. 


If you would Banish Disease 
1 and gain Health, Take 


KIDNEY-WORTE 


THe BLOOD CLEANSER. 





A. J. CHILD, 
GENERAL PURCHASING AGENT 


And Commission Merchant. 
209 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Orders filled at wholesale prices. Consign- 
ments received and highest market prices 


Grain, Wool, Hides, Furs, 


And all kinds of Farm PRODUCE. 


PROMPT REMITTANCES MADE. 


Agent for Plows, Acme Reapers and Mowers. 
Indiana Cultivators, Buggies and Spring 
Wagons, Jones’ Stock Scales, Ma- 
chines, and a general line of Farm 


ge ple- 
ments. Fertilizers and Fence Wire. 








time I take during the day to see to them 
is not over an hour,and an hour to mix 
up their soft food, or about two hours 
out of the 24, for which time I get for 
months $1.50 clear of expense, and there. 
are very few days in the year, but they 
more than pay for the feed. Their 
manure pays me for taking care of them, 
for I think a barrel of good hen manure 
is worth a two-horse load of the average 
manure brought from town. Hen man- 
ure, to get the most benefit from it, should 
be reduced eight or nine times in strength 
bymixing withcow manure, 

C. B. recommends feeding corn to 
poultry, but can get a great mauy more 
eggs, if he has the time, and “take 
the trouble to bake it in the oven w ° 
is slightly brown. Itseems to take\ way 
the fattening } gers and stimulate 
them to lay, and it will well pay for the 
labor. Put four quarts of corn ina drip- 
ping pan; put into the oven, and stir 
with a stick once or twice, so thatall will 
get]browned.. You can bake two dripping- 
panfuls of an evening. I have tried all 


kinds of feed that hens will eat, and am — 


positive that I can get the most eggs b 
feeding soft food, and that comp: 
mostly of wheat. Any one who has read 
any of my articles about the care 
of poultry, will see that I have always 
recommended soft food, and I put 
barley sprouts in now to offset 
any physicking tendency that the goft 
food might give. I think sprouts soaked 
over night would be excellent food: for 
ducks and geese in the winter, when the 
cannot get at grass. I feed corn so sel- 
dom in the summer that my hens hardly 
know what it is.—J. O. G., in Country 
Gentleman, Albany, N. ¥. 
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Horticultural. 





{Judge Samuel Miller, Bluftton, Mo. will 
assist in conducting the Horticultural Depart- 
ment in this journal. Any inquiries addressed 
to him will oe promptly answered through 

e RURAL WoRLD.! His Express office ad- 

/ ress is Morrison, Gasconade county, Mo. 














Notes from Samuel Miller. 


T. G. BaArLornp.—The American Wine 
and Grape Grower, a monthly journal 
edited and published by B. F. Clayton, 
245 Broadway, New York, is the best 
thing of the kind in the country, and 
aa its price ($1 a year) many times 
over. 


It was both Bacchus and Noah that 
rotted, and that badly. 

Bacchus will be grafted with cometiing 
better, Noah will be given another trial. 


H. §S. Martin.—Brinkle’s Orange 
Raspberry is not hardy, and must be 
laid down in the fall and covered; and 
that early, for I have seen it killed to the 
ground in November. It is large, hand- 
some, productive, and of the very finest 
quality. 

The Thwack is perfectly hardy, good 
size, productive and late; but to my 
taste, only second rate in quality; is firm, 
’ and will ship well. 

Of Marllow I know nothing from ex- 
perience, but from reliable parties we are 

} told that it will fill the bill. 

I have a few plants of it, but none for 
sale. 

Henrietta was the largest berry of this 
class last summer, but it too is tender. 

Crimson Beauty is perfectly hardy. 

@ the Black Caps there is quite a 
number that are valuable. Centennial is 
my choice of the whole lot. 


PurE Ciper.—F. J. Smith: I do not 
know of any one who has good, pure 
cider for sale, but if any of the readers of 
the RuRAL WoRLD have the article, they 

‘should advertise in this paper, which 
will bring them customers. 

Pure, good cider, and the article we 
usually come across, are two very differ- 
ent thin s. One a delicious, wholesome 
drink, the other a vile decoction, oft 
times not fit to pour out to hogs. 

To make it properly, there should be 
no decayed apples among those crushed, 
or itis not No. 1. I can taste it if there 
was but half a dozen rotten apples in a 
barrel of cider. Such as I made, a short 
time ago, of Newtown Pippins, could not 
easily be got around here elsewhere. 
Quite a number were specked with rot, 
but this was carefully cut out. 

Those who contemplate planting an 
orchard for cider making, will do well to 
plant largely of Hughes’ Va} Crab. If 
there is an apple better adapted to mak- 
ing extra fine cider than this, | have not 
yet met with it. This [ drank fifty years 
ago, as good as cider can be. 

My trees here are too small yet, or I 
might give friend Smith a different an- 
swer. 

While on this subject I may as well 
say that we used Ben Davis apples to cut 
in for our apple butter this fall, and they 
make a smooth, well flavored butter, 
much better than I would have expected. 


How TO PLANT AN APPLE TREE.—To 

set out orchards as it is often done, is a 
very easy thing, and accounts to some 
extent for the many failures. In_ the 
first place, the soil should be plowed and 
sabsciied to a depth of eighteen inches, 
nd if notin good condition, it should 
e well manured, and get a good coat of 
shes. Then lay off the ground to have 
ur trees twenty-four to thirty feet 
apart. Dig the holes two feet deep and 
three feet square or indiameter. Fill in 
one foot of top soil, then set in your 
tree, one holding the tree in one hand, 
and with the other, handle the roots, 
spreading them out and working the 
fine earth well among them as the other 
throws itin. When the roots are well 
covered, press firmly with the feet, but 
do not tramp any of the roots near the 
stem. Then fill the holes up level. Set 
r tree so that it comes about one or 
b inches deeper than it stood in the 
nursery. When the planting is done, 
whether in the fall or spring, give them 
a good mulching. If this is all done, 
and the trees are good, there is no need 
pf losing one out of one hundred. 
One important thing is to have trees 
operly taken up with the roots as near | 
entire as possible. What will some of 
ur readers think of my working an 
hour at taking up one pear tree, two 
inches in diameter at the ground? Bat 
then those trees are to grow and flourish. 
To do it asis usually done, nine out of 
ten such trees would die.!} 


APPLE TREE BorRERS.—Now will bea 
good time to give the trees an over- 
hauling, as these pests will work on un- 
very severe cold weather, and if put 
bff until spring, it may be not attended 
to at all. 

Besides this, if the work is done this 
fall, the wounds made in cutting out the 
borers will partially heal by the time it 
would be done in the spring. When a 
tree has been examined and dressed, fill 
up the ground a few inches above the 
wounded part. 1 cut some out to-day 
where the bandage was worn off so as to 
allow them to deposit their eggs, and 
was surprised to see how big they are 
already for this year, and how much 
they have worked. 

In cutting out a two-year borer that 
has gone down deep, cut clear down to 
the bottom of his den, or the water will 
odge therein, to the injury of the tree. 


S. MILLER 
Bluffton, Mo. 
REMARKS.—The above articles were 
seived several weeks ago, but mislaid 
hd have but just come to light. 































































































Horticulture for the Masses. 


As this subject has been introduced, 
us learn, if possible, how the thing is 
be accomplished. So long as the or- 
nary Missouri farmer is content to live 
on corn bread, hot biscuit and pork, 
with but a poor, if any orchard at all, 
land flower garden, and but a mere ex- 
use of a vegetable one, the stranger 
hoetrauelc these parts will be sure to 
the masses are not horticul- 
it that they, horticulturists, are 
e angels visits, few and far between. 
ow, to remedy this, we must in the first 
ace try to induce every one to get a 
od cultural and horticultural paper. 
thing will stimulate a man sooner in 
s line. 
tried, years ago, to get people to 
ibscribe for the RURAL WORLD, got 
e a number, thinking they would 
nue subscribers, but when the year 
up, not one renewed, and some of 
n never paid me for it; I having paid 
theirs in advance. 


is, that most of the trees die, and then 
they say they have no luck with trees, 
and won’t plant any more. 

Another excuse is, when some men 
are asked to subscribe for a paper, they 
cannot afford it; and when advised to 
plant small fruits, that they have not 
time to attend such trash. ‘To the farm- 
er I will say, that the majority of such 
spend more time in saloons playing 
cards, in a year, than it would take to at- 
tend quite a garden of small fruits. And 
then just think of the luxury and benefit 
to be derived from it. 

Plenty of good fruit will lessen the ap- 
petite for strong drink, while the pleas- 
ure of tending a garden will lessen the 
desire to spend time in the vile saloons, 
those dens of iniquity, that the world 
would be much better without. 

And now for our better halves. Every 
woman should be taught to bake good, 
light bread, and cook well, so as to les- 
sen the appetite for drink, which hot 
biscuit, yellow with soda, is sure to cre- 
ate. 

And, if they can spare a few dollars 
from the fashionable dresses and bonnets, 
purchase some choice roses and other 
flowers, they will tind it well invested, 
and it will bring its reward. As Willis 
says, ‘‘the pleasure and benefit of having 
these things would be return enough,” 
and then adding the comfort and joy 
we can give to the sick. Often have I 
been able to give such things to invalids, 
and was deeply repaid by the cheering 
effects as well as the benefit they derived 
from it. 

I shall never forget the reply from a 
sick friend many vears ago, who was in 
the last stages of consumption; had no 
appetite for ordinary food. I sent him 
some Exotic grapes. When his wife 
carried a bunch of the golden beauties 
to his bedside, and asked, who do you 
think sent you these? No other man 
than Miller; thank God, I have one friend 
left. In his feeble penning he sent the 
following note: Friend Miller—if the 
gifts we receive in this world can linger 
in the memory of the departed, you will 
be remembered in the next world. 
Soon after he died, but the little affair 
will never be forgotten. 

Within a month I had the pleasure of 
sending some choice pears and apples to 
some sick which were highly prized and 
were much relished. 

So it is not for the profit and pleasure 
of our own families alone, but the good 
one may do outside. As to flowers, there 
is not a week passes the whole summer, 
that a splendid bouquet or two, does not 
leave my place here and go in all direc- 
tions. Ido not sell these things, there is 
no money in them for me, but the pleas- 
ure of having them and giving away pays 
for all that. 

In this article [ may seem severe on 
some, but it is not out of any ill-will, for 
my wish is that all may enjoy life to its 
full extent, and any man who is really 
too poor to buy plants for fruit, can get 
them from me free, as often heretofore. 
The almighty dollar that is so often 
quoted, has no charm for me, and does 
not trouble me; as a comfortable living 
is all that I expect the rest of my days, 
with which I am content. 

S. MILLER. 


Planting Orchards. 


JUDGE MILLER: [ take this oppor- 
tunity of addressing you on a subject of 
considerable importance to me and of 
perhaps general interest to many readers 
of the RuRAL WorLb. [am intending 
to plant an orchard this fall and next 
spring of (2800) twenty-eight hundred 
apple trees, and have been urged to take 
medium-sized trees, such as would be 
perhaps good, strong second class and 
also some that have been bitten slightly 
by rabbits. Of course I can get strictly 
first class. Now, what [ want to know 
is, will the small trees make as good an 
orchard and come into bearing as quick 
as first class? Will they grow off as 
quick and thrifty? 1 had also thought 
of making a very stromg soap suds and 
adding a good dose of carbolie acid and 
wash them in June, July and August, 
as being good for the tree, and death to 
young borers and theleggs. I have helped 
to raise a twenty-acre orchard belong- 
ing to my father, and know that eternal 
vigilance is the price of a good orchard. 
Do you think that fall planting is in 
much danger of winter killing? Will 
you kindly publish this and your opinion 

* * 
* 





at once? 

Cass County, Mo. 

tEMARKS.—The above comes froma 
subscriber, and my reply is, don’t touch 
second class trees. nor those that the 
rabbits have barked in the least. This 
latter can be cured where a tree is es- 
tablished, but won’t do well to trans- 
plant. Two-year well grown apple trees 
are in my Opinion preferable, although 
if they can be got fresh from the nursery 
carefully taken up and well planted will 
do very well, but at best there is not a 
year’s growth gained in the orchard. 
Get first-class two year old trees, and 
carry out your suggested plan and you 
will succeed. I would prefer planting 
in the fall, but you must take into ac- 
count the rabbits, if plenty in your 
vicinity. If you do plant in the fall, 
mulch around the trees for a couple of 
feet to guard somewhat against severe 
freezing. Ss. M 





Mississippi Valley Horticultural Society. 


—The Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
Mississippi Valley Horticultural Society 
will be held in the city of New Orleans, 
La., commencing January 14th, 1885, 
and continuing four days. 

oe from present indications, we 
are led to believe that this will be the 
best meeting of its kind ever held in this 
country. 

Aside from the iuterest which will at- 
tach to the meeting itself, we have the 
double assurance, that a trip to the ex- 
treme South, at this season of the year, 
together with the opportunity which will 
be afforded, at the same time, of visiting 
the Great “Wo ‘ld’s Exposition,” with its 
unparalleled horticultural display, can 
give, that this meeting wili attract to- 
gether the leading horticulturists, not 
only of our own country but of other na- 
weThe liberal 

e eral-spirited management of 
the World's Exposition having placed 
the entire control of the Department of 
Horticulture in the hands of the officers 
of the Mississippi Valley Horticultural 
Society, it is with pleasure that we an- 
nounce the time of this meeting as hav- 
ing been arranged to suit the program of 
the exhibition, thus affording those who 
may not feel able to remain during the 
entire term of the Exposition, an oppor- 
tunity to see the horticultural displays 
when at their acme, 

For the benefit of members who, in 
addition to the interest they may feel in 
the society meetings, may also feel in- 










ten have I offered strawberry plants 
g to people, and they would not ac- | 
them; said they were too much | 
ile. 

hy large farms in this and the next 
west, have not an excuse of an 
don them. One fault of this is, 







clined to compete for the numerous and 
extremely liberal prizes offered by the 
- iain management, we here reprint 
e 
REGULATIONS FOR THE FRUIT EXHIBI- 
TION. 
1. This exhibition occurring in the 





Astead of going to a reliable nur- 
r writing for trees, they prefer 
> from some lying tree agent, who | 
Pants their money, and don’t care | 
etreesmaydo. The consequence , 


winter, it will only be possible to show 
the fruits of late summer and autumn by 
keeping them in cold storage until the 
time of the exhibition. It will be best 
or exhibitors generally to send these 





fruits pscked in the most careful manner, 
as soon as they are gathered, to the 
Director General (A. EK. Burke), in New 
Orleans , to be immediately placed in 
cold storage for preservation until they 
are taken out{for exhibition. It is im- 
portant that a large number of speci- 
mens of each variety be sent, that failing 
specimens may be from time to time re- 
newed, and the exhibition of the variety 
be kept continuous for as long a term as 
possible. Hence, not less than twelve 
specimens of each of the more durable 
winter varieties, and sixteen specimens 
of the early maturing and more perish- 
able kinds should be sent, to secure such 
an exhibit as will entitle to an award. 
Exhibitors who are so situated as to be 
able to send on fresh exhibits from time 
to time, will do well to do so instead of 
depending on cold slorage here. Direc- 
tions to intending exhibitors will be 
found on another page. 

2. All entries for the exhibition of 
fruits will be free to all individuals and 
societies in this and other countries. 

3. A plate of fruit will consist of four 
specimens, no more and no less, of all 
such fruits as apples and pears, when not 
otherwise specitied. A plate of grapes 
will consist of not less than one pound 
or more than three pounds, except where 
a single bunch may weigh more than 
three pounds. Entries for the ‘best 
plate of any variety,’’ in any of the sec- 
tions, may consist of any quantity not 
exceeding one bushel, exhibited in taste- 
ful basket, vase, in pyramid form, or in 
any other artistic manner. 

4, All fruits received in the exhibition 
must be well grown and well handled, 
and free from essential blemishes of all 
kinds. The Superintendent of this Divi- 
sion will exclude all specimens of an un- 
worthy or defective character. 

5. All fruits must be properly entered ; 
eards for which will be furnished by the 
Chief (Parker Earle) of this Department. 
Exhibitors must furnish a complete list 
of the varieties embraced in each entry 
to the Superintendent of the Division. 
Intending exhibitors should notify the 
Chief of the Department at an early day 
of the number of varieties they will pro- 
bably have, and the numbers of the premi- 
ums they propose to compete for. Parties 
negiecting this may fail to secure space. 

6. Each plate or exhibit of fruit must 
bear the name of the variety, the name 
of the exhibitor, and the place where 
grown, distinctly stated upon cards 
which will be~ furnished. All fruits 
must be correctly named before exposure 
to public inspection. A committee of 
experts in nomenclature will bein at- 
tendance at convenient times to correct 
and assist in the proper naming of varie- 
ties. 

7. No article will be allowed to com- 
pete for more than one premium, and no 
exhibitor will be permitted to make more 
than one entry for the same premium. 

8. No duplication of varieties will be 
permitted in any exhibit. 

9. The varieties entered for premiums 
for speciai purposes must be adapted to 
those purposes to receive awards. 


10. Expert pomologists will be selected 
to actas Judges of Awards. It is the 
present intention to award premiums as 
follows, but this program may be varied 
to suit the condition of exhibits: Dec. 10, 
Peaches and Plums; Dee. 17, Preserved, 
Canned, and Evaporated Fruits: Jan. 14, 
Apples, Pears, and Grapes; Feb. 5, Cit- 
rus Fruits; March 12 and April 9, Tropi- 
cal Fruits; May 28 Cherries and Apri- 
cots; Strawberries on the third Wednes- 
day of each month. commencing witb 
January. The Judges will not award 
premiums for unworthy articles, whether 
there is competition ornot. The Judges 
may recommend to the Board of Man- 
agement the award of gratuities for new 
or valuable products for which no premi- 
ums have been offered. Premiums 
awarded will be paid at the close of the 
Exposition. Where medals and money 
premiums are both named in connection 
with any entry itis intended that both 
shall be awarded. 

11. Allfruits exhibited will be under 
the complete control of the Chief and 
Superintendents (P. J. Berkmans, Prof. 
S. M. Tracy, and W. H. Ragan) of this 
Department, and can not be removed by 
the exhibitor except upon their consent. 
Exhibitors replacing old exhibits with 
fresh ones will be allowed to dispose of 
the old stock. 

12. Plates, cards, eard-holders and all 
appliances will be supplied by the Man- 
agement. 

13. For the purposes of this exhibi- 
tion, the territory of the United States 
and the British Provinces will be con- 
sidered as divided into three fruit dis- 
tricts, as follows: 1. The British Prov- 
inces in North America, and that part of 
the United States east of the Rocky 
Mountains and north of the parallel of 
40, to be known as the ‘Northern Dis- 
trict.” 2. That portion of the United 
States east of the Rocky Mountains and 
south of the parallel of 40, to be known 
as the ‘Southern District.’’ 3. The 
States and Territories west of the Rocky 
Mountains, to be known as the ‘‘Pacific 
District.” 

SUGGESTIONS TO EXHIBITORS. 

All apples, pears, and similar fruits in- 
tended for this exhibition should be 
gathered as soon as fully grown and 
fairly colored, and while yetas firm as 
possible. They should be gathered with 
great care, and laid in cushioned baskets 
with some soft bit of blanket between the 
layers. They should not be chafed or 
pressed in the least degree. Each speci- 
men should be wrapped in three or four 
successive sheets of soft paper. Great 
care should be used to prevent the 
breakage of stems. All the specimens of 
a variety should then be placed in a 
tough paper sack, with sufficient packing 
about specimens to fill out the sack and 
prevent the possibility of bruising. Mark 
the sack plainly with the name of the 
variety in ink; then pack the sacks con- 
taining the varieties belonging to a given 
exhibit together in a box or barrel, which 
should be well ventilated. Keep the 
more perishable kinds together in same 
package, as far as possible. Then attach 
to both heads of the barrel, or both ends 
of the box and to the top, gummed 
labels, which will be furnished by the 
Chief of this Department upon applica- 
tion, and fill out the blanks thereon with 
the name and residence of the exhibitor, 
the kind of fruit and the number of 
varieties, and the names of varieties, so 
far as possible, contained in the package. 

If intended for cold storage in New 
Orleans, ship immediately to the Direc- 
tor General (A. E. Burke), prepaying 
freight or express through to New Or- 
leans. Arrangements will be hereafter 
perfected for reduced rates of freight to 
exhibitors, of which due information 
will be given. 

Exhibitors should immediately advise 
the Chief of the Department of what 
shipments have been made, when made 
and how made, and of the numbers of 
the premiums tobe enteredfor. Exhibi- 
tors should, when practicable, attend 
the exhibition and open and arrange 
their own fruits; but when this can not 
be done, the Chief of the Department 
(Parker Earle) should be advised. and 
he will have the exhibits properly 
placed. No charge will be made to ex- 
hibitors for cold storage in New Orleans. 

The New Orleans Refrigeration Com- 
pany have placed apartments at the 








command of this Department, whinne| ‘We think well of Stone’s Hardy 


an even temperature of about 35°, and 
a dry air, will hold fruit well withont 
much change; but it will decay soon 
when taken ‘out, and it is not desirable 
to place varieties which will keep well 
at home in this storage. 

The cash prices offered on apples 
alone aggregate $5,715, besides forty- 
three silver and eleven gold medals. 
THE TRANSACTIONS OF THIS MEETING, 
including the full text of papers and dis- 
cussions, will be published ina style 
corresponding with Vols. I[. and II. 
Each member, who pays the annual fee 
of $2, will, in addition to having his 
name published in the list of members, 
be entitled to one copy free, by mail, as 
soon as published. As an inducement 
to new members who may join the so- 
ciety at this meeting, or before, a copy 
of Vol. IL. of the society’s transactions, 
which contains, in addition to matters 
of great value to any horticalturist, a 
splendid life like portrait of tne late Dr. 
John A. Warder, will be presented free 
of charge, or for $1 extra a copy of Vols. 
I. and II. willeach be sent, until the 
limited supply is exhausted. The fee of 
membership for 1885 is due and should 
be paid at the meeting or remitted, ina 
safe manner, to the Secretary, W. H. 
Ragan, after December 10th, at New Or- 
leans, care Worla’s Exposition. 
TRANSPORTATION AND ENTERTAINMENT. 

The facilities for reaching New Or- 
leans by boat and rail during the Expo- 
sition will be most ample, and at rates 
so low that all who desire may attend, 
and the people of the city are preparing 
liberally for the entertainment of all 
visitors at moderate rates. Special ex- 
cursion rates for members have been ap- 
plied for by the Secretary, which, if se- 
cured, will be announced in a second 
edition of this circular. 

Special Excursions, that will secure 
special privileges, may be worked »p for 
the different lines of travel by parties in- 
terested, and in this way, at least, givat- 
ly aid in promoting the social features 
of the occasion; but the general rate 
agreed upon by the several railroads is 
so low that the Secretary has but little 
hope of securing any material reductions 
from these rates. 

All persons interested in horticulture 
in any of its branches are invited to at- 
tend this meeting. 

PARKER EARLE, President, 
Cobden, [lis. 

W. H. RAGAN. Secretary, 
Greencastle, Ind. 

J.C. EVANS. Treasurer, 
Harlem, Mo. 

The following papers will be presented 
to the Mississippi Valley Horticultural 
Society, at its Sixth Annual Meeting, in 
New Orleans, January 14, 15, 16 and 17, 
1885, and in such order as may be de- 
termined by the proper comuiittee. Each 
paper will be followed by such discus- 
sions as may be suggested by the wri- 
ters. The preference of the Society will 
be for short, practical papers rather 
than lengthy dissertations: 

1. Horticultural Notes—Granville 
Cowing, Muncie, Ind. 

2. Meteorology inits relation to Hor- 
ticulture—Lieut. H. H. C. Dunwoody, 
U.S. Signal Office, Washington, D.C. 

3. Fraternity—E. T. Hollister, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

1.—Neglecttul Fruits—P. M. Kelly, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

5. Our Native Grapes—Their Culture 
and their Value-—A. C. Kendal, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

6. Fertilization—C. M. Merwin, Me- 
dina, Tenn. 

7. Success and Failure—George J. 
Kellogg, Janesville, Wis. 

8. Growing Small Fruits as a 
ness for Women—Matthew Crawford, 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

9. Cross Fertilization of our Popular 
Fruits—Prof. J. W. Robson, Cheever, 
Kansas. 

10.—Our Fruits—John §&. 
Moorestown, N. J. 

ll. Preserving Fruits by Evaporation 
—Dr. J. F. Simonds, Fayetteville, Ark. 

12. Some of the New Strawberries— 
A. D. Webb, Bowling Green, Ky. 

13. Association in Horticulture—. 
Pres. 'T. T. Lyon, South Haven, Mich. 

14. Some of the NewSmall Fruits— 
J. T. Lovett, Little Silver, N. J. 

15. Small Fruits in Mississippi—J. 
B. Yellowly, Madison, Miss. 

16. Some Hints Towards Landscape 
Improvement in Country Homes—L. B. 
Pierce, Talmadge, Ohio. 

17. Pruning the Vines—E. Williams, 
Mount Clair, N. J. 

18. Fungoid Diseases of the Straw- 
berry—F. S. Earle, Cobden, Ils. 

19. Horticulture in Civilization—W. 
H. Cassell, Canton, Miss. 

20. Native Grapes of the United 
States—T. V. Munson, Denison, Texas. 

21. Tropieal Horticultnre—Its present 
and Future—Prof. 8S. M. Trac,, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

22. Prospects of Horticulture in Mis- 
souri and Kansas—Col. U. B. Pearsall, 
Fort Scott, Kan. 

23. Hybrid Siberian Apples of Amer- 
ica—Dr. T. H. Hoskins, Newport, Vt. 

24 Nomenclature of Russian Fruits in 
this Country—Charles Gibb, Abbotts- 
ford, Province of Quebec. 

25 Market Value of Fruits and Vege- 
tables—F. A. Thomas, Chicago, Ills. 

26. Celery Culture for Amateurs— 
Rufus W. Smith, Elmer, N. J. 

27. Forest Planting on the North- 
West Plains—Hon. George H. Wright, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

28. Who will own the Farms of the 
Mississippi Valley in the next Genera- 
tion—Prof. John B. De Motte, Green- 
castle, Ind. 

29. Notes on Insects of Interest to 
Fruit-growers, with Suggestions for 
Co-operation in further study and Ex- 
periment with them—Prof. C. V. Riley, 
U.S. Ernvwomologist, Washington, D. C. 

30. Semi-Tropical Fruits—E. M. Hud- 
son, New Orleans, La. 

31. Japanese Hybrid Pears—Dr. Sam- 
uel Hape, Atlanta, Ga. 

32. The Scuppernong Grape—J. S. 
Matthews, Monticello, Ark. 

33 Olive Culture in the Southern 
States—G. Onderdonk, Mississippi Val- 
ley. Texas. 

34. Plant Nutrition—Prof. T. J. Bur- 


ill, Champaign, [il. 


Collins, 





Fruit Notes. 

—A practical fruit grower in Eastern 
Central Iowa writes: ‘*De Soto plum has 
fruited with me two seasons, and Iam 
not very well pleased with it. With me 
Wild Goose is for profit a better sort by 
far. Noother plumI have tested has 
fruited equal to it. Wild Goose trees 
when large or after bearing one or two 
heavy crops, should have the branches 
shortened in and the ground, during the 
first part of the summer, well cultivated. 

‘Early Harvest blackberries, where 
not protected last winter, killed to the 
snow line. But where well protected 
they bore so well, ripened so early, look 
and eat and sold so wellat 25c. per quart 
at wholesale, I shall plant several acres 
more. 

‘*‘Bundle each hill and tie up compact- 
ly witha willow ortwo. Dig away a 
little earth and bend at the root two hills 
together and cover with earth. Two 
men each with a wide, wooden fork will 
press branches together as fast as one 





man will tie with willows. 


susi- | 


blackberry from our one year’s trial of it. 

This with Snyder, Ancient Briton and 

Taylor, we think hard to beat. Weare 

trying Early Cluster and Wilson, Jr. The 

latter we fear is not much if any better 

than Wilson’s Early. Crimson Beauty | 
raspberry fruit seems to crumble in our 

strong winds and with the attac! s of the 

birds.”’ 

A Northern Vermont  orchardist 
writes: ‘Northfield Beauty is indeed a 
beauty this year; Wealthy bears but 
little; McIntosh is redeeming itself—in 
favorable locations it is really glorious. 
This entire Fameuse tribe of apples 
seems to be best in dry seasons and on 
dry soils. Their skins seems illy adapted 
to resist fungoid growth that prevail in 
wet weather and on treesin wet soils.” 

‘“Foundling is certainly one of the 
heaviest apples 1 know of Massachusetts 
origin. As far as I know all authorities 
now agree that itis identical with the 
Late Strawberry of Montreal and the pro- 
vince of Quebec. The Late Strawberry 
of Ontario or any other part of Canada 
is probably distinct, for there are ‘*Late 
Strawberry” apples of many different 
sorts.”’ 

‘*Foundling was carried from New 
England to Montreal with grafts of other 
varieties, many years ago, perhaps be- 
foreit was named at home. For many 
years it was grown in Canada only by 
local names as Lawrence, or Wheeler’s 
Lawrence. Dr. Hoskins, I think, claims 
the honor of first giving the Late Straw- 
berry of Montreal its true name of Found- 
ling. 

*“f hope you western fruit men and 
others will soon grow and test numer- 
ous seedling crosses of the Russian and 
other most promising classes of apples. 
Most of the RussiansI find ripen and 
drop their fruit too early for our long, 
warm American autumn. This failing, I 
have often intensified by using crab and 
other early ripening stocks for top-graft- 
ing. On such stocks top-grafting is of 
little or no advantage, except with kinds 
that require a longer season than our 
climate affords. With late growers or 
those inclining to be tender in severe 
climates, grafting on Crabor Ironclad 
stocks, I find to be often of great advan- 
tage.’ 

‘By crossing, we may hope in time to 
secure Ironclad varieties that will use 
our entire growing season to the best ad- 
vantage and combine all the good quali- 
ties and classes of apples. 

In Southeastern Wisconsin the Found- 
ling has proven pretty hardy, productive 
and valuable, ripening its fruit all through 
August and September.”’—X.,in Wes- 
tern Farmer. 





Hot Beds. 
—We are asked for directions for mak- 
ing a hot bed, says the Western Rural. 
The frame for the hot bed is commonly 


made movable, in such length as that 
three sashes, say three by six feet, will 


| cover, making when completed, a strac- 


ture like a box, nine feet long and six 
feet wide. Atthe lower part the plank 
should be about eighteen inches high and 
at the higher part about twenty-four 
inches high in order that when the ashes 
are or, they will be at the proper angle 
to turn the rain and also to receive the 
sun’s rays. It will be necessary to have 
the ashes fit as tight as they can be 
worked. We are, of course, speaking of 
hot beds for gardening on a small scale. 
In our large market gardens, greater 
economy in both structure and the 
| sources of heat, is necessary. The frame 
| constructed, the heating material is to 
be supplied. This is horse manure, fresh 
from the stables, and when it is con- 
venient it is desirable to add about half 
its bulk of forest leaves. If leaves are 





used they should be well mixed, and 
| trodden down so tirmly that tne mass 
will generate fermentation in the coldest 
weather. After a considerable degree of 
| fermentation has occurred, which will be 
| in a few days, and which escaping steam 
will indicate, turn it over, shaking it out 
well, and then make a heap of it again. 
In two or three days a second fermenta- 
tion will take place, and it may then be 
put into the frame. As it is put in it 
should be well pressed down, and an ex- 
cavation made in the ground 80 that two 
feet to two feet anda half of manure can 
be put in and have the surface of it about 
twelve inches from the top of the lower 
part of theframe. If clear stable manure 
is used, it will not be necessary or de- 
| Sirable to putinso much. A foot anda 
| half to two feet will be plenty. The 
| manure in, put on the frames, and keep 
| them close until the heat rises. At first 
| the heat is violent and a great deal of 
| steam escapes. If the soil is put on and 
seeds are planted at this time, they will 
probably perish, and the most important 
Jesson for the beginner to learn, is to 
wait. Do not be in a hurry. Do not 
put the soil on until a thermometer in 
the frame shows a temperature of not 
more than ninety degrees. The soil may 
then be placed on the heating material. 
It should be good soil and thoroughly 
pulverized, and should be put on to the 
depth of six or eight inches, which 
would leave the surface of the bed about 
four inches below the lowest part of the 
frame. 

Ifot beds are used for various pur- 
poses,and the time for using them—which 
our correspondent inquires about—de- 
pends upon the purpose for which they 
are used. Sometimes they are used for 
forcing lettuce, and in that case, the 
plants, from cold frames, are set in Jan- 
uary in the market gardens about New 
York city. If it is desired for the to- 
mato, about the middle of March is the 
time to use it. If for cabbage, cauli- 
flower or lettuce plants, the first of 
March or even earlier. If for sweet po- 
tatoes, about the middle of April. 

The great secret of successfully man- 
aging a hot bed is in covering up at 
night and giving air intheday. In our 
Western climate, which is very apt to be 
capricious, many make the mistake ot 
supposing that a warm day in Spring 
signifies that warm weather has come to 
stay. Consequentity they neglect to 
cover the hot bed at night, and the first 
thing they know they wake up some 
morning and find that Winter is linger- 
ing inthe lap of Spring. Safety will be 
found only in covering up the tenderest 
plants, such as tomatoes and sweet pota- 
toes, until the middle of May anyhow, 
and later in this latitude, and the more 
hardy plants, such as cabbage, until the 
first of May, and later in the latitude of 
Chicago, unless it is plainly evident 
that the season is to be an early one. 
Airing in the day time, too, is as impor- 
tant as — at night. The ther- 
mometer should be closely watched. 
Whenever that indicates a temperature 
of seventy-five degrees let in the air. If 
the weather is mild and the sun is shin- 
ing more air may be admitted than if 
there is a cold wind, when not much air 
should be admiited. 

It will be necessary to cover the sashes 
for protection against frost. Straw mat- 
ting is the best for this purpose, though 
it may be done with light pine shutters. 
Make a frame, the size that may be de- 
sirable. Stretch across it tarred strings, 
ten inches apart. Against these strings 
lay straw as long and straight as may be 
at hand, and then stretch other strings 
parallel with those tirst put on, tying the 




















two strings together at occasional inter- 


to overlap the frame afew inches on 
either side, thus more securely guarding 
against the access of frost tothe frames. 


Tree Culture in America. 


—'‘In the United States,” says a writer 
in the March Manhattan, ‘the general 
fashion of extravagance pievailing in re- 
spect to forests, is largely due to igno- 
rance. Only lately has the scientific 
man impressed upon him of average in- 
teiligence, the necessity of free preserva- 
tion and the desirability of using other 
materials than lumber for many pur- 
poses in which wood was formerly con- 
sidered indispensable. France, Prussia 
and Germany, set us an example which 
it would be wise to consider. Their 
laws have given rise to a large system of 
tree-planting, thinning and preserving, 
and also to an enormous literature re- 
garding arboriculture and cognate sub- 
jects. Millions of trees are annually set 
out, examined and transplanted, and 
great rainfalls and droughts are obvi- 
ated, while malaria from both causes is 
greatly diminished. The ill results of 
the old denuding process are rapidly 
disappearing, showing that nature’s ca- 
pillary clothing must be respected, for 
utilitarian as well as sentimental rea- 
sons. 
English Sweet Chestnuts. 

—The best hop poles in England are 
made from the sweet chestnut, the wood 
of which is more durable when young 
than when old, the sap of outer wood 
soon changing into heart wood. Insects 
never touch its leaves. The largest tree 
in England of the sweet chestnut is said 
to be one at Crott Castle, in }lereford- 
shire, which thirty years ago measured 
80 feet in height, with a stem 8 feet 6 
inches in diameter, and the spread of its 
branches 112 feet. The great Tortworth 
chestnut, on Lord Ducie’s estate in 
Gloucestershire, measures fifty-seven | 
feet in circumference, and is mentioned 
by Sir Robert Atkins, in his history of 
that country, asa famoustree in King 
John’s time; and by Evelyn, in his 
his ‘‘Sylvia,”’ to have been so remarkable 
for its magnitude in the reign ef King | 
Stephen (1135) as then to be ealled tie} 
Great Chestnut of Tortworth; from , 
which it may reasonably be presumed to 
have been standing before Conquest 
(1066). 








Growing Basket, Willows. 


There are many little by—productions, 

or what are generally so considered in 
relation to larger interests, that often 
bring to those engaged therein very sub- 
stantial proceeds. A correspondent of 
the Prairie Farmer classes the growing 
of basket willow as at present furnishing 
an example of this kind. ‘The prices 
have been such as to afford good profit, 
and the cultivation is very simple. 
The cuttings, about 9 inches long, are 
stuck down in soft earth in a_ slant- 
ing position, leaving about 2 inches 
above ground. ‘There is no danger of 
their failing to grow. After this, the 
cultivation is no more than for corn. 
They will grow on any land. ‘They are 
grown on land so wet that it could not 
be plowed or cultivased, but dry ground 
is better. At present there is not enough 
grown in this country for consumption, 
and $500,000 worth is imported each 
year. Peeled willow is now worth $100 
per ton. 





Horticultural Notes. 


—It is a common fault with mnay 
amateur gardeners that they attempt to 
raise too many kinds of ornamental 
plants. They are attracted by the pleas- 
ing descriptions in seed catalogues, and 
order fifteen or twenty species of plants 
which they have never tried before. 
They are most always sure to be disap- 
pointed in a good part of them, from 
their own lack of time and knowledge in 
managing them. To get the most en- 
joyment from flowers, they should give 
as little anxiety as possible. It is wiser 
to learn to cultivate one plant well than 
to half grow a dozen different kinds. 
Try only two or three new sorts each 
year, and get well acquainted with them 
before trying other sorts. 


—A rural paper says that the great 
object being to keep fruit as long as pos- 
sible, and at the least cost, it is worth 
whiie to inquire, not only how keeping 
qualities may be retained and increased 
after the fruit is grown, but into the 
known and probable’ conditions in 
which these qualities originate, and how 
they are imparted to the fruit during its 
growth. According to the experience 
of producer and. consumer, a clay loam 
or strong soil, with a dry or porous sub- 
soil, is the most favorable to good quali- 
ty in both the pear and the apple. 
Fruit grown on stiff soils generally keeps 
better than that produced on light, sandy 
soils, and the trees on these latter class 
of soils, though they may bear well, can- 
not, as a rule, mature a fullcrop of 
fruit, being poorly supplied with roots, 
or if they possess plenty of roots, there 
is but little: substance or selidity in the 
soil able to furnish:a durable supply of 
nutriment, or from which the tree can 
derive that support and firm connection 
characteristic of those growing in the 
stronger soils. 


LABELS.—We still see in European and 
in some American journals, long direc- 
tions for wees permanent tree labels 
of zinc, to be wired on the tree after the 
name had been written with a carefully 
prepared chemical preparation of nitrate 
of silver, sulphate of potash, or other 
composition,—requiring much care and 
labor, if not expense. e have given on 
former occasions the mode by which 
complete labels may be made, bya tin- 
maker, from scrap sheet zinc, as fast as 
he can chop with his shears, the name 
being written with a common lead pen- 
cil, and last half a century, and the label 
being permanently secured to a small 
side-branch, by one or two coils of the 
narrow end, without any necessity for 
wire loops.—Country Gentleman. 


Trees and Plants, 


Nursery on Olive Street 
Road, 5 Miles From 


St. Louis Court House. 


APPLE TREES, two to four years old: Early 
Harvest, Red June, Red Astracan, Maiden’s 
Blush, Rambo, Jenneton, Yellow Belleflower, 
Winesap. Rome Beauty, Smith’s Cider, Ben 
Davis, Willow Twig, and many others. Price, 
20 cents. 

PEACH TREES—Amsden,Hale, Troth,Craw- 
ford (Early and Late), George the Fourth,Old 
Mixon, Stump of the World, Smock, ath, 
&ec., &c. Price 2 cts. 

Pears, Plums, Cherries—best varieties. ‘’rice 
50 cents. 

Shade Trees; Carolina Poplar, Tulip, Linn, 
Sycamore, Elm, Mapie, Ash, Horse Chestnut, 
Red Bud, Dog Wood, &c., 50¢ to 75c. 

Flowering shrubs in large variety, 50c. 

Small Fruits, such as Raspberries, Currants, 
#1 50 per doz.; Strawberries. $2 00 per 100--the 
choicest kinds. 

Ever, ens—Norway Spruce, Scotch Pine, 
Austiian Pine, Red Cedar, Arber Vitex, Irish 
Juniper, Savin, &c., 50c to $1. Address COL- 
MAN NURSERY CO., care RURAL WORLD, 609 
Olivg— Street. 

































vals. They should be made large enough } A 00D FAMILY REMEDY 


STRICTLY PURE 
HARMLESS to the MOST DELICATE 


We beg to inform all persons 


sufferin 
hroat or Lung teem. 


Affections, such as 


Coughs, Colds, Croup, Asthm 
chilus, Consumption,” esse 


that they will not fail to find relief and a Per- 
manent Cure by using, according to 
directions, 


Allens Lung Balsam 


Itis your hope. It has been tried by thous- ’ 
ands suchas you, * ho have been cured. 
Many in their gratitude haye lent their names 
to us, that suffering humanity can read their 
evidence and believe. Don’t experiment with 
new and untried mixtures—you cannot afford 
it—but try at once this invaiuable article. It 
is warranted to break up the most trouble- 
some cough in a few hours, if not of too long 
standing. It is warranted to give entire satis- 
faction in all cases of lung and throat difficul- 


NEW EVIDENCE, 


Read the following: 


ADDISON, Pa., April 7, 1883. 

I took a violent cold and 1t settled on my 
lungs so much so, that at times I spit blood. 
ALLEN’S LUNG BALSAM was recommended to 
me as a good remedy. Itookitandam now 
sound and well. Yours respectfully, 

A. J. HILEMAN,. 
ADDISON, Pa., April 1883. 

A. J. COLBoM, Esq , Editor'of the Somerset 
Herald writes: “I can recommend ALLENS 
LUNG BALSAM as being the best remedy for 
Colds and Coughs I ever used. 

; ASTORIA, ILLS., Aprii6, 1886. 
Gentlemen: Ican cheerfully say your AL- 
LEN’S LUNG BALSAM, which I have ‘sold for 
the past fifteen years, sells better than any 
cough remedy, and gives general satisfaction 
Tis frequently recommended by the medical 
profession here. Yours truly. 
i. C. MOONEY, Druggist. 
LA FAYETTE, R, I., Oct, 12, 1884. 

Gentlemen :—Allow me to say that after us- 
ing three bottles of ALLEN’s LUNG BALSAM for 
a bad attack of Bronchitis. I am entirel 
cured. I send this voluntarily, that those af- 
flicted may be benefitted. 

Yours respectfully. BURRILL H. DAVIS. 

J. N. HARRIS & CO., (Limited) Proprietors. 

San a Cincinnati,Ohio. | 
For Sale by all Medicine Dealers. 

















THEONLY TRUE {| 


IRON 


‘st RVR aE, 
late and KID 
and RESTORE THE ¥ 
and VIGOR of YOUTH. oe 
pepsia, Want of Appetite, In, 
digestion, Lack of Strength, 
and Tired phere tee meen | 
cured. Bones, muscles 


supplies Brain Power. 


Ee Ss Suffering from complaints 


Jeet to their sex will 
find in DR. HARTER’S IRON TONIC a safe and 
speedycure. Gives a clear, he 

Frequent attempts at counte 

to the popularity of the original. 
periment—get the ORIGINAL AND BEST, 








’ ANTI. 
HARTER’S OwLy Aum Gow a 





LIVER Pi LLSo.2 SICKEN OR LEAVE 
enema OE LS CONSTIPA 
Persons suffering from TORPIDITY of the 
or Inactivity of the Bowels, will find a 
CURE by the use of these Pills. No medi 

be taken without first Cleansing the Stomac 
Bowels with a dose of HARTER'S LIVER 

Sample dose Sent Free on application by 


Send your address toThe Dr. Harter Med.Oo.' 
( ee 





St. Louis, Mo., foc our “D M BOOK,” 
Fullof strange end useful information, 





‘J 
ERADICATES MALARIAL POISON. 
Re-invigorates the System, PRE 


Eivae f iserdors. Mesesmmonted he 


mo 
tates Reven 
For sale by all va 
gen 
Prinoi: Office 





And one year’s Subscription tothe 


RURAL WORLD for$18 





Drop-Leatf Table, Five Drawers, Cover, 
Boxand allatiachments. Buy the Lat- 
est, Newest and Best. All Machines War- 
ranted to give Sati-faction. Thousands sold, 
to go to all parts of the Country. 


TURKISH BATH 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
311 N. Seventh St , Between Olive and Locust. 
GEO. F. ADAMS, M. D., SUPT. 

























FOR LADIES. -Monday, Thursday and Sas- 
urday mornings from 9 a. m. to 12 m. 
FO. GENTLE :—From7 a. m. to 9 p. m,. 
ber the above hours for ladies. 
SUNDAYS:-—Gents from 7 a. m. to 12 m. 
Established 1866. 
P.M. KHILY & CO,, 
, 
Commission Merchants, 
916 N. Third St., ST. LOUIS 
Fruits in their Season a Specialty. 
Ww ht 16 expert: 
promptness, and the best location Inthe oly, 
Stencil plates, price currents etc. free. 
] Blue Grass, Cornspurry, Cow Peas 
L , 
SEEDS! taping duh fre, ang and Eng 
Vetches.—L. G. WENIGE Belleville 

i and 
Pobeseed. Shien ies 

oston, Mass. 


Blade Pearl Handle 
Address Hub Card Cou, 
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OLMAN'S RORAL WORLD 


THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR. 


influence the controlling class of the na- 
tion. As its members outnumber all 
other classes, so should their influence 
be the controlling influence in our gov- 
ernment, and their interest should be 


Y NORMAN J. COLMAN | the predominant one of the nation, and 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 
AT $150 PER YEAR; OR EIGHT 
MONTHS $1 00. 


ADVERTISING: 40 cents per line of agate 
space; ‘reduction on large or long time adver 


tsements. 

Address NORMAN J. COLMAN, Publisher 
98 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

{Advertisers will find the RuRAL WORLD one 
@f the best advertising mediums of its class in 
‘@hecountry This is theuniform testimony of 
‘gli who heve given it atrial. Many ofour 

argest advertising patrons have used it for 
more than a quarterof a century, which Is the 
Bighest possible recommendation of its value 
Qs an advertising medium. 








WANTED--every present subscriber to 
the RURAL WORLD to get up a club of 
four, and get a copy free for a year. 
Will not each reader try to do this? 





A sensible and readable editorial from 
the Sugar Bowl and Farm Journal, en- 
titled “Do not Abandon Cane,” will be 
found in thisissue. Wecommend it to 
the careful attention of all sugar cane 
growers. 


Cou. A. J. CHILD, made two fine sales 
of wool during the past week at more 
than fair market prices. He generally 
gots the top of the market anyhow, but 
works for and deserves it. 








THE matter of the wool warehouse is 
still in a nebulous condition. The whole 
woo! interest of the city is favorable to 
any scheme which promises to be bene- 

1 to growers and shippers, and which 
will increase the prestige of St Louis as 
a wool market, but the details of the 
practical management and conduct of 
the warehouse project are not clearly 
evolved yet. 


As a proof of the fact that diversified 
farming pays, the experiences of Col. 
Richard Peters, of Atlanta, may be cited. 
On his Gordon county farm last year he 
made the following sales: Angora goats, 
$5,000; Essex pigs, $500; wheat, $900; 
mohair, $450; sale of Jerseys, $3,000; 
sale of butter, $2,000; total, $11,850. The 
expenses foot up $4.100. This estimate 
does not include butter, milk, poultry, 

tatoes, mutton and beef sent the family 

‘Atlanta which would add another 
$1,000 to the receipts. Exclusive of the 
— and Jerseys there is a handsome 








: 
eg ei great pomological advancement 


inthis country has been the result of 
mental and physical toil. Success in 
the business requires a very intimate ac- 
quaintance with some of the most per- 
piexing sciences, and almost every year 
the fruit grower runs amuck of entirely 
new difficulties which he musi surmount 
with study and persevering tvil; but it 
is thus with every department of the 
farm, field and garden. We must have 
observation and practical experience 


«. .with the diligence j and intelligence to 


“make the best use of them. 





“TH Springfield armory shops will 
m Hut more rifles this year than ever 
e since the war, the average being 


id the product of the year before was 
52,000. The amount of works depends 
on the amount of the appropriation, 
which is about $400,000 a year.” 
And this too in the face of the fact 
at, the secretary of war is able to re- 
asp that during the past year not a sold- 
r of the army fired a shot at an Indian. 
Why then this vast expenditure of the 
ow sort money for these implements of 
arbarism? 


Ir is ascertained from the State Agri- 
cultural Department that the area seeded 
to winter wheat in Central Dlinois for 
the 1885 crop, is not so large as the crop 
recently harvested, but the present con- 
dition of the weather is extremely favor- 
able to the growing crop. A heavy rain 
saturating the earth was followed by a 
heavy snow before the ground had time 
to freeze, and the indications for a con- 
tinuance of the present low temperature, 
and for even a lower one, are reported 
good by the signal service observer, who 
has hoisted the cold wave flag. The 
thermometer must fall below zero to 
freeze the ground under the snow. 








WE do not offer long lists of premi- 
ums for clubs of subsortbers. We try to 
make every number of the RuRAL worth 
much more than its cost, which is less 
than three cents a week. Is there any 
farmer that cannot afford this smail 
sum for so large and good an Agricultu- 
ral paver? en we give a free copy 
for a whole year to anyone who will 
take time to;get up a club of only four 
for that periofl. We make acknowledg- 
ments to our friends for sending in these 
lubs already ,from all parts of the country, 
py of the names sent being new sub- 
bers. 

This is good testimony that the Ru- 
RAL is giving satisfaction. We are 
anxious to fully double our subscription 
list the coming year, and a little effort 
on the part of each reader will do the 
work. No reader can be unmindful of 
the value of this paper to every farmer, 
and it needs only a little earnest work 
to secure the subscription of all public 
spirited farmers in every neighborhood 
in the country. And before closing we 
wish to say to those who are dilatory in 
renewing, that we cannot deviate from 
our long established rule to stop the 
paper when the subscription expires 
which is shown by the tag on every 
paper. Please renew at once to save us 
trouble. 








THE annual election of the Board of 
Directors of the St. Louis Agricultural 
and Mechanical Association, resulted in 
the re-election of the old board, which 
‘consists of the following gentlemen: 
Charles Green, Julius S. Walsh, R. P. 
Tansey, George Bain, Edward Martin, 
John J. Menges, Ed. Harrison, James 
F. How, L. M. Rumsey, A. B. Ewing, 
Wa. W. Withnell, James S. Farrar, John 
Scullin. 

There was only one ticket in the field, 
and there was no unusual representation 
of stockholders present. The voting was 
concluded at 1 o’clock, and then those 
present adjourned to the rooms above, 
where a lunch was served, at which 
Fred Archer, the famous jockey, was a 
guest. The board will meet within a 
week and elect officers for the ensuing 
year. As regards the offices of president 
and secretary, there can be little doubt 
that Charles Green and Festus J. Wade 
will be reappointed respectively. 





WE wish to impress this fact upon the 
minds of our readers, viz., that this 
paper is published to advance and pro- 

the interests of farmers. It was 
founded for that purpose, and durin 
the long time it has been conducted, 
that has been the only object that its 
has ew. Its leading 
agricultural pro- 


sin 


el ger ce in moral wo’ 





aday. Last year’s product was 35,000 | 





never be lost sight of by thelaw makers. 
Bnt farmers should not lose sight of the 
fact that the mere numerical strength 
| which tbey possess is the only thing they 
|need. Intelligence is needed. Strong 
minds control weaker ones, because in- 
telligence finds a way to effect its ob- 
jects. The masses must be educated. 
"hey must learn to appreciate the value 
of journals devoted to their interests. 
The young men must forma taste for 
reading, that they may become better 
and more influential farmers than their 
fathers. The merits of good agricultu- 
ral papers should be put before farmers 
who are not subscribers, that they may 
be benefited as are those who are read- 
ers ofthem. There should bea taste 
for improvement everywhere, in the 
raising of all kinds of crops, and of all 
kinds of domestic animals. A new year 
is opening. Thisis the time to obtain 
new readers to farm journals. Will the 
readers of the RURAL WORLD bear this 
in mind, and in their immediate neigh- 
borhood, among their intimate friends, 
will they not make a grand effort to 
greatly increase the number of readers 
of . ope papers? Do what you 
can for this paper and for all agricultu- 
ral papers. 


THE RURAL WORLD FREE. 


We are prepared to give freeTto as 
many as ten thousand enterprising can- 
vassers, an extra copy of the RURAL 
WORLD for one year, to any address, for 
any club of four sent us accompavied 
with the cash price, namely, $6. This 
favorable offer, made several weeks 
since, is meeting with considerable suc- 
a But there is abundant room for 
all. 





THE FUTURE OF THE HOLSTEINS IN 
AMERICA. 


There is probably no breed of cattle in 
the country to-day, that can look forward 
to a brighter future than the Holsteins. 
And the holders of no other breed, have 
more, or beiter cause for congratulation 
than the fortunate possessors of this 

and farmer’s and dairyman’s breed. 

‘he few public sales that have been held 

of late, of thesé catile, have been as sat- 
isfactory as the hard tines, the low prices 
of farm =, the financial depres- 
sion, and the great pleuro-pneumonia 
scare, could warrant. But still, in the 
face of all these, there exists a lively 
and healthy demand; and that too, to a 
great extent, from parties that have al- 
ready bought and tested them to their 
satisfaction. Although the Holstein 
breeders are an enterprising set, and 
have used all fair means in bringing 
their favorites prominently before the 
public, still, in order to create a contin- 
ued and lasting demand, more than a 
mere paper boom is essential, and the 
animal must have real merit, and that 
too of a substantial nature, in order to 
retain the esteem and fulfill the expecta- 
tions of its new found friends. 

That the Holstein cow doés this, is 
well attested by the fact that they sell 
best where best known. And as we have 
said already, those that have bought, 
buy again. ; 
We have béén assured by leading im- 
orters, that yery few Holsteins will be 
|iiiported next year, and also that a 
strong pressure is heing brought to bear 
upon our Government to keep all foreign 
cattle from our shores, ostensibly for the 
purpose of preventing the importation of 
contagious diseases. The shrewd Hol- 
lander has of late so increased, and is 
still increasing, the prices of his cattle, 
that the profits derived from importing 
them no longer warrant the great expe- 
rience, risk and trouble, of bringing 
them over. Who would blame him? 
His country is small, and the rest of the 
world, as well as America, is there seek- 
me ny clamoring fer his cattle. 

Next spring will, no doubt, bring 2 
lively trade; people have deferred pur- 
chases for reasons already given. The 
few in breeders’ hands will soon be dis- 
persed, and those desiring to invest had 
better do so now, for breeders are more 
inclined to grant concessions at present 
than in the spring, when pastures are 
> plenty and their cows on the eve 
of dropping their calves. Many are 
waiting for prices to come down, and 
many have been waiting for the same 
reason ever since these cattle first came 
into thecountry. And should these per- 
sons eventually be able to buy a little 
cheaper, after a long wait, they have, 
perhaps, lost a fortune by not buying ten 
or fifteen years ago. According to the 
handwriting on the wall, those that are 
waiting for good specimens of any of the 
pure brecds to come down in price, will 
find quite the reverse to be the case. 
And from present indications, this will 
apply more to the Holsteins than any 
other breed. ® 
What the country, the general farmer, 
and the dairyman needs, is a reliable 
dairy animal, of good size, that will sell 
well, either to the butcher or to the 
dairyman; one that is at the same time a 
ood breeder, gentle, and does not go 
ry one half of the year. In every one 
of these particulars, the Holstein fills the 
bill. Then why should not her future 
be bright and encouraging? 





THE SPANISH TREATY. 


One of the most important subjects 
now to be considered by the chambers of 
commerce and boards of trade in Ameri- 
ca, is the text of the treaty of commerce 
negotiated by Minister Foster between 
this Government and that of Spain. 

The New York Chamber of Commerce 
should take the lead by deliberating 
carefully upon the scope, policy and 
probable effects of this treaty if consum- 
mated between the two countries. 

What will be its effect upon our own 
industries? How will it increase the 
extent and profitableness of an inter- 
change of commodities as affecting our- 
selves? How will it influence our com- 
merce with other countries? Will the 
benefits to be derived counterbalence 
possible losses? Does it involve a prin- 
ciple which if applied to every other 
country with which we have commer- 
cial dealings would inure to our benefit? 
Will it improve Louisiana or Massachu- 
setts? Has any other country effected a 
similar treaty at any time with advan- 
tageous results? Is the treaty the out- 
come of the deliberations or advice of 
the chambers of commerce and boards of 
trade of this country? Is it a concoction 
by politicians? What is it? 

These and many other important 
questions shouli be asked and definitely 
answered by the deliberative commer- 
cial bodies throughout the country. 


These are weighty and important con- 
siderations suggested by the New Or- 
leans Journal of Commerce, particularly 
ag the treaty, if carried into effect, will 
admit sugar and tobacco duty free from 
the Spanish colonies, from which, at 
present, the United States Government 
collect more than fifty millions ofgdol- 





lars in revenue. 


NORMAN J. COLMAN FOR U. S. COM- 
MISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE. 
[From the St. Joseph (Mo.) Daily Herald.] 
At the meeting of the Missouri State 
Horticultural Society, at St. Joseph, last 
week, the following resolutions were 

unanimously adopted: 

The Missouri State Horticultural So- 
ciety, in its twenty-seventh annual ses- 
sion assembled, desires to give expres- 
sion to the views of its members in re- 
gard to the appointment of a commis- 
sioner of agriculture, when the term of 
the present incumbent shall expire. 

Heretofore most of the appointees to 
this office have been residents of the 
eastern section of this country. The 
The Mississippi Valley is the central re- 
gion of our agricultural wealth—the 
great producing section of our country. 
Upon its success the prosperity of the 
nation depends. It seems Dut just that 
the appointee to the office of commis- 
sioner should be familiar with this great 
productive section, one who has borne a 
fair share of work in its development, 
who is acquainted with its advantages 
and familiar with its needs; who is vet 
not unmiudful of all other sections of 
our country, and willing and anxious to 
aid as well in their development. Be- 
lieving we have a man admirably quali- 
fied to fill the office—the honored first 
president of this society, Ex-Lieut. Gov- 
ernor Nerman J. Colman, of St. Louis, 
we present this name in the fullest con- 
fidence that if appointed he will reflect 
credit upon the office and the adminis- 
tration with which he is connected. 

For a period of more than thirty years 
he has been one of the leaders of pro- 
gress in agriculture, horticulture and 
stock breeding in the great West. He 
has been honored with the highest offices 
in most of our agricultural organizations. 
He has been called upon time and again 
duri: ¢ that period to deliver addresses 
in m. st of the states of this great valley, 
on Agriculture and kindred subjects, 
and has generally and generousiy re- 
sponded thereto. He has, moreover, 

uring that entire time, conducted one 
of the leading agricultural papers of this 
section of country. 

If high qualifications for this office, if 
high character, combined with great er- 
ergy and business capacity, always ex- 
ercised in the right direction, should be 
the qualities sougbt forin the appointee, 
then we may press his name confidently. 
Therefore 

Resolved, That the Missouri State Hor- 
ticultural Society, in its twenty-seventh 
annual session assembled at St. Joseph, 
Mo., does hereby present to his excellen- 
cy, Grover Cleveland, president elect of 
the United States, the name of Gov. 
Norman J. Colman, of St. Louis, for the 
office of commissioner of agriculture. 

Resolved, That his long experience in 
connection with agriculture, practically 
and theoretically, his ability as speaker 
and writer, his practice as legislator and 
executive officer, and his high character 
asaman and gentleman,” point him ont 
as the man of all others, especially in 
this section of the country, who should 
receive the appointment. _ 

Resolved, That the president of this 
society is hereby requested to transmit 
these resolutions to his excellency, Gro- 
ver Cleveland, president elect of the 
United States, and ask a favorable con- 
sideration of them at his hands. 





A KIND WORD FOR THE RURAL WORLD. 


As the year expires, permit an old 
friend of the RURAL WORLD to express 
his hope that those who are its patrons 
will, each and every one, resolve to get 
one subscriber, at least, and at the same 
time renew their own. I ask them if 
this is not their duty? Conversing with 
a member of the State Horticultural So- 
ciety, to-day, at its session at St. Joseph, 
he remarked that the RURAL WORLD 
had done more to advance the status of 
agriculture west of the Mississippi, than 
any other publication. Thousands have 
been benefited by it indirectly through 
the influence it has had over others, and 
are not aware of it. ‘* As for those pre- 
tended farmer papers that are mere ad- 
vertising sheets for factories, they are 
worse than useless, so far as original 
matter goes,”’ he added. 

All men now see how agriculture has 
been advanced by literature, by reason- 
ing, by exercising the mind on it, just as 
morality, science or art, has been in like 
manner promoted. It is to be hoped 
that in this competition of mere worth- 
less advertising sheets, our old pioneer, 
the RuRAL WORLD, may not suffer. 

Let us bear in mind that it requires 
much more than paper, ink and press 
work, to make a valuable paper. It re- 
quires brains, experience, devotion, zeal, 
love of the cause—in all of which, CoL- 
MAN'S RURAL WORLD, by its editors, 
correspondents, subscribers and friends, 
stands among us without a peer. 

HOLT. 

Oregon, Mo. 





COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE. 


Some of our brethren of the agricul- 
tural press are making haste to provide 
President-elect Cleveland with a new 
commissioner of agriculture. There 
will, of course, be a change, for Dr. 
Loring has been altogether too promi- 
nent a republican politician to be over- 
looked. There is an effort to boom 
Major Henry E. Alvord of the famous 
Houghton farm at Mountainville, N. Y. 
Everybody likes Major Alvord, but it 
will impress thoughtful men as early to 
push him for a place of such responsibil- 
ity, over the heads of older and abler 
men. Itis understood that the editor of 
one of the leading agricultural journals 
of the West, who has been long and 
most honorably identified with the farm- 
ing interests of that section will be 
strongly backed for the position, and if, 
as now seems likely, the West and South- 
west practically unite in his support his 
selection would seem quite probable.— 
Connecticut Farmer. 





FARMERS must get out of the old ruts. 
Competition is so great 1n the ordinary 
productions of the farm, and especially 
in the old way of obtaining them, that 
they will go backward instead of for- 
ward, unless they use brains as well as 
muscle in their farm management. 
Agricultural papers have become indis- 
pensable to good farming. They give 
the experience and the best methods of 
the best farmers, fruit growers and stock 
breeders of the world. They beget a 
taste in the sons of farmers for farm life. 
They inculcate a spirit for progress; for 
better homes, better stock, better or- 
chards, better surroundings. In what- 
ever neighborhoods they circulate most 
largely, there will be most public spirit 
and most advancement in all that makes 
farm life attractive. If neighborhoods 
want to be improved, get the neighbors 
to take agricultural papers. Any of 
them are better than none. All of them 
are worth the small price they cost. We 
say this in an unselfish spirit, believing 
fully what we say. 


Sent Free For Six Cents Postage, 
illustrated catalogue 





Our magnificently 

(1,500 illustrations), 
MERM°™ & JACCARD JEWELRY Co., 
Locust Sts., Sé. , Mo. 








Gotes-Correspondence. 





—An advertisement ofthat old, well known, 
and popular weekly the Rural New Yorker, 
appears in thisissue of the RURAL WORLD. We 
have known it many years, and can very cor- 
dially and sincerely recommend it to our 
readers. It is ably edited, neatly printed and 
altogether a credit to Agricultural Journal- 
ism. No paper ia the Country deserves a 
more liberal support. 


—Can you commend me to some one from 
whom I can purchase candies for the holi- 
days? D. OC. D., La Plata, Mo 
another correspondent last week, this same 
information, and referred him to W. H. Fra- 
ser, 602 Olive street, St. Louis, Mo., whose 
candies are endorsed by many of the best 
medical men of the city as the best and the 
purest to be had. They are sent safely 
packed, three pounds for a dollar. 





fate 


May 20th, 1885, Powells & Bennett, Inde- 
pendence, Mo., Shorthorns, 

May 21st, 1885, W. T. Hearne, Lee’s Sum- 
mit, Mo., Shorthorns. 





We hope the Chicago men and the repre 
sentatives of the Illinois State Board of Ag- 
riculture will now believe the statements 
made in the RURAL WORLD tothe effect that 
the National Cattle Men’s Convention wus 
not intentionally called to meet, ere the Fat 
Stock show had closed. They have given us 
the lie repeatedly and have now en opportu- 
nity of takirg it back or a back seat we do 
not care which. The Second Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Cattle and Horse Asso- 
ciation has been called to meet in this city 
on the 234 November, 1885, and the Chicago 
Fat Steck Show (with its numerous adjuncts) 
will please adapt its time of meeting accord- 
ingly. If the dog cannot wag the tail the 
tail will wag the dog inthis matter anyhow. 
The Breeders’ Gazette may term this “flip- 
pant” language but we shall try to survive it. 





Wanted. 


EpITOR RURAL WORLD: I want to buy a 
few head of young Shorthorn cattle. I want 
them of good color, and eligible to registry in 
the herd book; but do not want to pay any 
of your grand prices for them. About ten 
head of heifers, already bred to a good bull 
and a young bull to go with them, but in no 
wise related, is what I want, You will see 
what I am getting at. I have never raised 
breeding cattle, but have used my farm of 
only 260 acres, for feeding purposes, and am 
now going to try whatI can do with pure 
Shorthorns. 

Alongside of my own farm is one belonging 
to my brother, who has so far not been pre- 
vailed upon to leave dear old Pennsylvania, 
but yet permits me to rent it. Of it I propose 
to make a sheep farm, in keeping with his in- 
structions, so that when he does come West, 
we may liye side by side and yet havg no con- 
flicting interests, For it] want a few sheep 
to begin with, say fifty two-year-old ewes, of 
pute breeding, but as in the case of the Short- 
horns, not fancy stock. I want too, with 
them, a good ram, such an one as will do me 
good service, and altogether give me eight to 
ten pounds of wool, ewes and lambs. 


Now, what I want to } now is, where I can 

get this stock, of whom, and at what prices. 
J.N. D. 

P. O., Bethany, Mo. 

The best thing we can say to you is to con- 
sult our Breeders’ Directory. You will find 
many excellent men advertising there, and 
we commend them to yourconsideration. In 
Caldwell county, Mo., you will notice that 
Mr. J. F. Finley, Breckenridge, advertises 
Shorthorns. We were on his farm about a 
month ago, and found in his herd of one 
hundred head, about twenty young things, 
by his excellent bull 2nd Duke of Barrington, 
that would, we think, suit the purpose you 
have in view, toa dot. Nor do we think he 
will ask high prices forthem, They are all 
elligible to registry. 

At the same place you will find G. B. Both- 
well, one of the most extensive sheep breed- 
ers in the State, having about 7,000 head to 
select from. They are Merinos however, and 
you do not say what you want. Someof them 
are registered, others not; but one or the 
other he will sell you at prices suited to the 
times. 

At the same place too, is another good 
sheep man, in the person of J. N. Rozzelle, 
who has a large flock of well bred Merinos, 
and is, like the two others named, a good 
man, thorough’y reliable and perfectly re- 
sponsible. Pay them a visit if possible. 


Holsfein Bull Wanted. 


T have about 30 head cattle that I wish to 
grade up with pure blooded Holsteins. As I 
do not know of any one in this portion of the 
State who have them, I write tothe RURAL 
WoRLD for information. I wish to buy next 
summer or fall, do not know just what age 
to buy. I knowin planting an orchard that 
year-olds climatise better and make the best 
trees. Will you please give the names of 
some, iftheirbeany, who have pure blood 
Holsteins in this State? Would like to have 
prices in your State from one to four year- 
old of both bulls and heifers. Yours truly, 

M. 8. PHILLIPS. 
& Marlin, Falls County, Texas, 

We do not know of any one in Texas breed- 
ing Holsteins. You can, however, find an 
abundance of such advertised in the RuRAL 
WorRLD. Address them.—Ed. 








Importations of Holsteins. 


EDITOR RURAL WORLD: We yesterday re- 
ceived from quarantine 110 head of our Sep- 
tember importation of Holstein cattle. Those 
that haveseen them pronounced them a fine 
lot, among which are some very fing bulls 
coming two years old. Avery large propor- 
tion of these cattle are registered in tbe 
Netherland Herd Books and will be sold at 
reasonable prices. Yours very respectfully, 

S. S. MANN & Son. 

Elgin, Ill., Dec. 9th, 1884. 





The National Cattle and Horse Breeders As- 
sociation. 


The following circulars have been issued by 
the president and the executive committee, 
and wecommendthem tothe consideration 
of all interested : 

HEADQUARTERS OF THE NATIONAL CATTLE 
AND HORSE GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


PRESIDENT'S OFFICE, ) 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 1, 1884. § 


To the Cattle and Horse Growers, and all 
others interested in these great Industries 
throughout the United States and Terri- 
tories. 

It is with unbounded pleasure and pride 
that I refer to the First National Convention 
of cattimen held in this city November 17th 
—22nd. The great success achieved, the 
good work accomplished, the harmony sus- 
tained, together with the organization of a 
permanent National Association—all reflect 
a high degree of credit upon the 1,180 accred - 
ited delegates, and 2,500 other live-stock men, 
who constituted th.) representative and busi- 
ness portions of thy meeting. 

Nearly every Steve and territoryin the Un- 








ion was representgi, either by members of 
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locallivestock associations, or delegates at 
large appointed by the Governor of each 
State ; besides representatives from England, 
Scotiand, Old Mexico, and the Canadas; and 
thus it will be seen that every cattle growing 
district had a place upon the floor, every cat- 
tle interest had a voice in the convention, 
and the results attained redound with equal 
benefit to the different interests represented. 
The subjects discussed are of vital impor- 
tance to all; and the work to be accomplished 
by the Executive Board is in the hands of 
competent men who, I am confident, will 
subserve in an efficient and faithful manner 
the interests of those whom they repre- 
sent. 


All who are interested in raising cattle or 
horses are respectfully and earnestly solicit- 
ed to join the association. The blank appli- 
cation enclosed herewith, together with an 
envelope for its return, is sent to you with a 
hope that you will at once direct the Secre- 
tary to place your name upon the member 
ship roster, and receive from him a certificate 
of membership. The importance of active 
and earnest co-operation in the interest of 
the Association is imperative; and I hope 
thatthe cattle and horse growers are 80 
thoroughly awake to this fact, that they will 
require no urging to join in harmoniously 
and effectively protecting their own interests, 
by at once becoming members of the Nation- 
al Cattle and Horse Growers Association of 
the United States. Very respectfully, 
R. D. HUNTER, Pres’t. 
CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE NATIONAL 
CATTLE AND HORSE GROWERS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


1. The name of this Association shall be 
“The National Cattle and Horse Growers As- 
sociation of the United States.” 

2. The object of this Association shall be to 
promote, in every legitimate way, the Cattle 
and Horse industry of the United States. 

3. Any person directly connected with the 
Cattle or Horse growing industries of the 
United States may become a member of this 
Association by paying to the Treasurer there- 
of an admission fee of ($5.00) five dollars; and 
any association of Cattle or Horse men may 
become a member ‘of this Association by 
paying an admission fee of ($1500) fifteen 
dollars. 


4. Thé annual dues of each member and as- 
sociation shall be fixed by the Executive 
Committee, and shall not exceed two dollars 
and fifty cents ($2.50) for each member and 
seven dollars and fifty cents ($7.50) for each 
association, provided no member shall be re 
quired to pay anvual dues until he has been 
one year a member of the Association. 


5. The officers of this Association shall be a 
President, a First] Vice-President and one 
Vice-President ior each State and Territory 
represented in this Association, a Secretary 
and Treasurer, each of whom shall hold his 
office} fortone year and until his successor 
shall be duly elected and qualified. 


6. There shall be an Executive Cammittee, 
consisting of fifteen (15) members, to be 
elected at each annual meeting of this Asso- 
ciation, any eight (8) of whom shall consti- 
tutea quorum for the transaction of business; 
the President of the Association shall be 
ex-officio Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mitiee, 


4. The liusitiessof the Association shall be 
managed by its Executive Committee, which 
shall be empowered at all times to do and 
and procure to be done snch things and ex- 
pend such moneys as in its judgment will 
promote the best interests of this Associa- 
tion. It shall have control of the investment 
and expenditure of the funds of the Associa- 
tion, and make frequent examination of the 
books of the Secretary and Treasurer. It 
shall at its first meeting adopt a code of By- 
Laws for the government of the Association, 
which may be altered or amended by the Ex 
ecutive Committee or the Association at any 
annual meeting, 


8. The chief office of this Assoctation shall 
be in the City of St. Louis, Mo., until other- 
wise ordered by the Executive Committee. 

9. No officer of this Association, save and 
except its Secretary, shall receive any salary. 

10. Anannual ‘meeting of this Association 
shall be held oa the (4th) fourth Monday of 
Nov., of each'year, at such place as the £x- 
ecutive Committee may determine; and any 
member of this Association shall be entitled 
to cast one vote at such meeting, any of 
which votes may be cast in person or by 
representative delegates who are members 
of this Association. Local associations be- 
longing to this Association shall be entitled 
to (3) three votes; each State and Territory 
shall be entitled to (1) one Delegate at large, 
duiy accredited by the Governor thereof. 


ll. Nothing in this Constitution shall be so 
construed as to prevent any Cattle or Horse 
Grower from the Republic of Mexico or the 
Dominion of Canada, who is a member of 
some regularly organized Cattle or Horse 
Growers Association, from becoming a mem- 
| ber of the “National Cattle and Horse Grow- 
ers Association of the United States,” by the 
consent of this Association. 


12. This constitution may be altered or 
amended at any annual meeting of this Asso 
ciation by a vote of not less than two-thirds 
of the delegates present. 

BY-LAWS FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL CATTLE AND HORSE GROWERS A8- 
SOCIATION OF THE’ UNITED STATES. 


1. Duties of Officers—It shall be the duty of 
the President to preside at all meetings of the 
Association and of the Executive Committee, 
and he shall perform such other duties as per- 
tain to the executive office of the Association. 

The first Vice-President shall perform the 
duties of the President in case ef his absence 
or inability to act. 

he Secretary shall keep the books and 
records of the Association collect all moneys 
due the same and pay them immediately to 
the Treasurer, taking his receipt therefor ; he 
shall make an annual report to the Associa- 
tion of his acts and doings as secretary; he 
shall give a bond for the faithful perform- 
ance of his duties, insuch sum and with such 
security as may be required by the Executive 
Committee. 

The Treasurer shall be the custodian of all 
funds of the Association, and shall pay out 
the same only upon the warrant of the Presi- 
dent, countersigned by the Secretary, and 
shall make anuual report to the Association ; 
he shall give bond in such sum and with such 
security as may be required by the Executive 
Commitee. 

2. The Secretary shall give notice to each 
of the Vice-Presidents from the different 
States and Territories, at least sixty (60 days) 
before the annual meeting of the Association, 
of the names and post-office address of each 
member of the Association from such State 
or Territory. And it shall be the duty of such 
Vice-President to see that delegates are duly 
elected and qualified to represent such State 
or Territory in the annual meeting. 

3. Applications for membership shall be 

made to the Secretary, and applicants shall 
be admitted as members upon payment of 
five (5) dollars admission fee, and upon a 
satisfactory showing to the Executive Com- 
mittee that they possess the necessary quali- 
fications. All applications for membership 
shall be accompanied by the said admission 
fee. 
4. Any member or delegate may transfer 
his right to act and vote in any meeting of the 
Association to any other member or delegate 
by proxy. 

5. These by-laws may be altered or amended 
at any meeting of the Association, or of the 
Executive Committee by a majority vote 
thereof. 








Feeding Stock. 


--The experiments of Lawes, Sanborn, Miles, 
Armsby, Boussingault, and others no less 
prominent authorities, have shown beyond 
dispute or question that the older the animal 
becomes the more food it takes to fatten or 
keep it fat. It is generally conceded by ex- 
perienced feeders that it requires from 18 to 
19 pounds of good upland hay per day to keep 
alive and from shrinking a beef of 1,000 
pounds, and that an animal of 2,000 pounds 
will consume from 38 to 40 pounds per day to 
supply the heat and waste of animal tissues 
constantly going on. 

The fact is potent, then, that the longer the 
animal is kept and fed, the greater the 
amount of food consumed to simply supply 
the waste in the system. For the same rea- 
sons we cannot make pork as cheaply from 
hogs 20 months old as from those at 10 months. 
A hog that can be fattened on 2} pounds of 
corn meal per day for 10 months, should 
weigh at least 300 pounds, but if kept 10 
months longer the ratio of Increase in pounds 
of pork will not be one-third of the increase 
in the amount of corn consumed; or,in other 
words, 700 pounds of corn meal will produce 
in 10 months (300 days) 300 pounds of prime 
pork, but it will take nearly if not quite, 1,600 
pounds of corn meal to produce 600 pounds 
of pork at 20 months. The same principle 
holds good with beef. The animal that will 
turn the scale at 1400 or 1500 pounds in his 
third year, can be fed and sold ata greater 
profit than one at four years oid, and is a bet- 
ter animal in every way, besides, the feeder’s 
risk is less in the percentage of loss from 
death or accident. 

All meat animals—whether cattle, sheep or 
hogs—give the best returns for food consumed 
during the first year of growth, and there- 
after the gain and profit is lessened the long- 
er the animal is kept until often at a loss. 
Feed well from birth, and market while you 
are yet feeding ata profit. Study your ani- 
mals, nnderstand the relative value of- foods, 
and so combine them as to furnish the ani- 
mal— beef, hog or sheep—those elements that 
are needful to develop bone, fibre, fat and 
tissue.—Montrose Messenger. 





Cattle Notes. 


—Mr. G. M. Casey, the well-known short- 
horn breeder of Clinton, Henry county, Mo., 
is at the National stock yards St. Louis, 
with twenty-one head of high grade short- 
horns. They are two years old and weigh 
nearly 1,700 pounds, and are intended for 
Christmas beeves. They are beauties and 
attract a great deal of attention on account 
of their enormous weight and style, Mr. 
Casey could have sold his cattle two months 
ago ata good price for the Chicago fat stock 
how, but refused. He said St. Louts is his 
market and he wanted to give St. Louis buy- 
ers the benefit, Six monts ago Mr. Casey 
sent out a challenge to all the Missouri 
breeders, shorthorn and Hereford men, that 
the sum of $1,000 in gold would be donated to 
any breeder who could show cattle better 
than the steers then at the yards. His offer 
was not accepted. 


—In the course of Commissioner Loring’s 
address at the Chicago convention of breed- 
ershe presented some interesting statistics 
gathered by the department of agriculture. 
From the same we learn that the value of 
cattle in New Mexico is placed at $13,417,372; 
Arizona, $3,899,437; Colorado, $17,619,120. This 
estimate has been made on their value ag 
unimproved cattle. The department report 
place the number of tmproved cattle in each 
of the above-named territories at: New 
Mexico, 35,365; Arizona, 10,803; Colorado, 
97,881, and ‘says that the value of the total 
number of cattle has been increased by the 
improved cattle froti the above figures as 
follows: New Mexico, $1,986,779; Arizona 
$684,915; Colorado, $4,580,971. The total num- 
ber of cattle is: New Mexico 707,305; 
Arizona, 216,057; Colorado, 815,675. The 
tmallest number of cattle is in Rhode 
Island, 35,309, and the largest number in 
Texas, 4,945,201. The total number of cat- 
tle in the United States is 42,547,307, 
and of this number but 7,723,538 are reported 
as of high grade. Estimates of the number 
of high grade cattle ranged from five per 
cent. in New Mexico to forty per cent. in 
Ohio and Kentucky, and averaged eighteen 
percent. The number of beeves slaughtered 
during the year in this country was 6,500,000 
valued at $262,925,000. The exports of beef 
fresL and salt, amounted to 163,805,178 pounds 
and with the addition of the valuation of 
corned beef shipped the amonnt is $18,431,134. 
The number of cattle exported the past year 
has also largely increased, being 190,518 
against 104,444 the previous year. If wecount 
the canned beef and make the net beef aver- 
age of all grades exported 550 pounds, we 
have about 360,000 slaughtered beeves ex- 
ported, which with 190,000shipped alive make 
a total of 550,000 beeves exported. 


—Canadian cattle entér England on an en- 
tirely different footing from those of our 
neighbors on the other side of the line. While 
we have access to all open markets in Great 
Britain the American cattle have to be 
slaughtered at the port of entry, and in this 
way come directly in contact with the dead 
meattrade. That alterations will take place 
we admit, but we fancy it will be In an en- 
tirely different way. Large numbers of the 
cattle shipped from Canadian ports do not 
on landing find their way directly into the 
hands of the butcher, but are bought for 
feeding purposes by the farmers throughout 
the kingdom, and from late advices from 
Messrs. Swan, of Glasgow. they are found 
eminently satisfactory. On the other hand, 
there is, and always has been, a strong preju- 
dice in England against what is termed “dead 
meat.” 

Canada isto day, asa matter of fact, the 
only point from which Great Britain can 
draw any large quantity of choice well-bred 
cattle entirely free from disease, and in 
every way suited both for the grazier and the 
butcher. We have the ball at our feet; we 
have a monopoly of this particular trade. 
New Zealand and Australia can never com- 
pete with us in live stock, whateverthey may 
do in dead meat; and instead of having any 
cause for repining, we still firmly believe 
that the Canadian cattle trade has a great 
future before it, and the only thing that re- 
quires to be placed on a different basis is the 
accommodation on board ship and the doing 
away with fluctuating freights. Let these 
two defects be rectified, and a steady and In- 
creasing trade will be the result, profitable 
both to the shipper and to the steamship 
owner.—Canadian Breeder. 

It must be very tantalizing to the English- 
men and Scotchmen who have invested their 
millions in the vast herds of the West not to 
be permitted participation in the same profit- 
able business, Their cattle are less likely to 
be diseased than are those of the Canadians. 
But such is life. 


Conter a Lasting Pleasure 
Upon your home and yourself by purchas- 





i * 
e of the charming Music Boxes 
OF THE 

Mermed & Jaccard Jewelry Co., Fourth 
and Locust. 

You will never regret the Investment, par- 
ticularly 
When purchased at the remarkably low 
prices now 

Prevailing at this establishment.’ 

Write for catalogue. 








Hearing restored. A great invention by 
one who was deaf for 20 years. Send for par- 
ticulars to John Garmore, Cincinnati, Ohto. 








Che Horseman, 


How few men there are who are acquainted 
with the weak and strong points of horses. 
How few can go over horses and tell wherein 
they are meritorious and wherein defectiv 
If men who are interested in horses would 
make this matter a study it would pay them. 
If breeders would go among their brood 
mares and weed out those with defective 
points and retain those that are most perfect 
they would make money. It does not pay to 
breed from brood mares with serious de- 
fects. If on most breeding farms the number 
of brood mares was reduced one-half—retain - 
ing only the best, it would be a wise policy. 
And of course the same close scrutiny should 
be observed in regard to the chioce of 
stallions. Breed only the best—and do that 
only to the best. 


Importations of Percheron Horses. 


—Several hnndred stallions are now annu- 
ally being imported from France to the 
United States. The immense wealth they are 
adding to the nation will be better under- 
stood from the estimate that the first cross 
of a Percheron stallion with a native mare 
doubles the selling value of the colt when 
mature. The greatest importer and breeder 
of this stock is M. W. Dunham, of Wayne, 
Ill., who has imported nearly 1,700,—and dur- 
ing the past twelve months over 600, nearly 
all of which are recorded with pedigrees in 
full in the Percheron Stud Book of France, as 
all careful breeders and business men insist om: 
French records of pedigaees where high 
prices are paid for imported animals whose 
value lies in their'purity of blood. 











Several Stallions Wanted, 


Cou, N. J. CoLMAN: I want to buy several: 
stallions and I know that your acquaintance 
with horsemen is extensive. I therefore, ask 
a favor of you to refer me to some man that 
is a good judge of horses and pedigrees and 
some one that I can fully rely on to trade for ~ 
me and not for the seller. Respectfully, 

J.D. HAMMETT. 
Randolph Co., Mo. 
Reply. Mr. H. L. Dousman of the Artesian 
Stock Farm Prairie du Chieu, Wis , was in our 
office at the time we received your letter and: 
said he had a number of fine stallions for sale- 
and he can be relied upon. We have before 
spoken of S, J. Look of Louisville, Ky., who ts 
entirely reliable, well postedin pedigrees, 
and in the ‘quality of horses ,and he will fill 
orders to the satisfaction of anyone. Those 
who are advertising with us are trustworthy 
gentlemen. We sawon thefarmof E. W. 
Ayres, at Duckers, Ky., 12 miles from Lexing- 
ton several promising young stallions and he 
willseli them right and can be depended 
ppon, 





Treatment of 4 Trotter: 
HOW FAST? HORSES ARE CARED FOR—THE 
HOMES THAT WEALTHY OWNERS PROVIDE 
FOR THEIR EQUINE PETS. ; 

--Fast horses are admired by everybody,, 
says the N. Y. Herald. Almost every Amert 
can longs for the possession of a speedy trot: 
ter some time during his life, anda fair per- 
centage manage to Own one or more. The’ 
value of a roadster ts estimated by his abili-- 
ty to ‘dust’ competitors in a brush along 
stretches of speeding ground. The valueofa 
track animalis computed bythe purses he 
wins, or the notch that he has reached whem 
going forarecord. A second or two is worth’ 
hundreds of dollars, perhaps thovsangs: 
Time is spent, extraordinary care demandé 
and professional trainers employed to 4d 
velop speed. Success at times fs due to go 
luck, but usually it ts commensurate w 
the attention given the anfmalin hand. 

JEWELS SELDOM PICKED UP, 

Jewels in horseflesh are not found at every 
sales stable Or by looking up “ the great bar 
gains” offered daily in large cities. They are 
rather made, so to speak, und that, too, by 2 
process so slow as at times to prove weari- 
some and disheartening. Cheap horses rare: 
ly become valuable, and the man who imag; 
ines he “ can tell a trotter” wherever he sees 
it, and believes they can be turned out atm 
or picked up on every street, finds out 
regret when too late, that he is sadly mis 
taken. It costs something to be a nabob “ of 
the road.” You cannot take a $50 nag, with 
its cheap, heavy harness, ita clumsy shoes, 
awkwardly constructed and badly running 
wagon, and “do the trick” out beyond 
park. You will be sorry within ten minu 
disgusted within twenty, and overflowil 
with wrath in half an hour. Phenomen 
trotters may be picked up now and then, ye 
it is not safe to wait for such good luck, any 
more than it is wise to wait for the fortune 
that a lottery may bring. 

A well-known young politician of New York, 
who knows little or nothing about a horse, 
attended a sale of trotters in Kentueky one 
year ago, an} bought an animal that looked 
well to him, for $2,400. He showed sucha 
gait shortly after arrival here, that $8,000 
offered for him. This was refused, and no 
the animal can go a mile in 2:1934, and $18,00 
cannot buy him, as a certified check for th 
amount has, itis said, been held tempting! 
under the eyes of its owner, with no effect. 
The stallion, Maxey Cobb, champion of the 
States, came to his present owner in some 
such stroke of good fortune, but these cases 
are rare. On the other hand, trotters with 
fascinating pedigrees, costing way into the 
thousands, disappoint their owners and; 
breeders, and financially break their backers 
On many occasions. 

COST OF THE SPORT. 

“To be fixed for the road.” Yes, it co 
something. A handsome roadster, stylish 
and a stepper, may be bought for $1,500 ta 
$2,000. They cost frequently $5,000 or mo: 
all the way up to $10,000. With a good hoy 
there must be a good wagon. It is notevé 
body who makes wagons that can turn 
the kind of a vehicle that should roll beh 
a trotter. The material must be first-cli 
and the workmanship of the best. 
right sort of a wagon will cost $450, The 
erage weight of such is from 120 to 145 pou 
“It is now got ‘to be so,” said Dan Mace, 
veteran trainer and driver, “that the } 
known men on the road are getting tf 
rigs down to the lowest notch in the matt 
of weight. Mr. Work, Mr. Vanderbilt and 
Eastman have led’ off in this, and they h 
many imitators. Mr. Wor WAS 
which he sits behind the famd 
ward and Dick Swiveller, weighs 
only. It is the lighest wagon on the ro 
Mr. Vanderbilt’s sp2eding wagon wei 
about 123 pounds. So, you see, they 
striving to reduce the weight even by 9 
ces.” 

So having your horse and wagon, 
comes the harness. A harness that 
stand the usage giveniton the road co) 
from $100 to $119, and its wejght is8 
‘Fruck” harness can be purchased fd 
but that Is heavy, don’t look well, and 
not be “warranted to stand.” The 
feeling thatis shown in the matter of , 
weight in wagons rules in harness. 
must not be heavy or clumsy. Ne 
must bea good stabling place, co 
hands to look after animal and pay 
nalia, and then, in due season, one m 
his appearance on theroad among the 
trotters with some show of confidenc 
lect these precautions and grief will, 

HOMES OF SOME FAST ONES. 

The fast trotters of this section 

counted by the scores. True, & 
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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 


| R. ASRAM “FFF, Arrow Rock 

| county, Mo ‘ rder of Short-h 

tle. cenanthe’s |) .u, 42276, amd Pi; 
Springdale, Vo)l.2 ., at nead of herd. 
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compasses, see, when preparing the foot for| {it Will Pay You To Send Six Cents For 
the shoe, that the heels from the coronet to Postage. 

the bottom are the — length ; Mbowtse | Forthe magnificently illustrated catalogue, 
the toe and fore-quarters. | (Fifteen Hundred Illustrations) of the 

For horses that are sore in the cords and | be on & JaccARD JEWELRY CO 
tendons shorten the toes as much as safety Fourth ené Locust Sts. 8, Loula —— 
will permit. Have the.shoe ae = It contains illustrations and complete descrip- 
toe to resemble a much-worn shoe. et tions of everything in the Jewelry Line. season. Miss Alice Fisher, Hanna City 
bandages (cold water) will be found bene- If you have never patronized this establish - ria County, Ill. 
ficial. | : ~ . 

ment, ‘ 

Toslow end balance the hind-foot action | “ ERINO SHEEP and Light Brahma 
ad ste nd ; i cam tk ek Genentech ie | DO SO, and you will never regret it, and will fowls, all of the best strains. R. 
e ae = tittle rt eo Pett thee the heels | always contians thereafter to buy from Prt eyeen J bh a ve ey 
urn ou 2 y J f | ces reasonable. 

them, whatever you may wis purchase | 
of the foot. Keep the heels low. This shoe | an y a hto |} —_————————— 
serves to quick up action, and will prevent ss : IRAM SEVERY, Leland, Ill., breeder of 
over canelied ° . | WATCHES, DIAMONDS, = Sasongpbese and grade Holstein cattle. 
<li e SOLID SILVER AND SILVER PLATED WARE -rices low. Send for catalogue. 
Horses that hit the elbow with the toe| ott g 


take these away,eliminate them from this 
sideration and there yet remain hundreds 
ippers. Every bright afternoon they can 
senatthe road-houses outside the city, 
heir appearance suggests value, care 
h their keepers ‘and excellent treatment 
owners. Goto the homes of some of 
ters and you will unhesitatingly 
ce them perfect in condition and in 

and also in appointments. 
sof hard pine covered with matting 
B horses to walk on. Stalls commodious 
eat as atidy housewire’s kitcnen. Run- 
water and shower baths for these pets, 
every ringin the place of brass, Mono- 
ms are here and there, at the head or sides 
he stalls, and occasionally a lion’s head or 


HOLSTHIN CATTLE. | 
ee More than 1750 Holsteins inported and | 


IGH CLASs 1’UULTRY, Plymouth Rocks, | .bred by this firm. 600 now on hand. 4! 
Black Javas, Partridge Cochins, Brown | j of choice quality and breeding. Nea 


CLYDESDALES. 
IMPORTER AND{BREEDER, 
ROBT.HOLLOWAY, Alexis, 
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and White Leghorns, 8, S. Hamburgs, Hou- | allthe deep-miiking families of America 
represented. Over 30 yearly records made 
by cows in this herd, which average 14,- 
212 lbs., 15 ozs. per year, at an average 
age of 41-2 years. In 1881 our entire | 
herd of mature cows averaged 14,164 Ibs., | 
15 ozs. In 1882 our entire herd of eight 
| 3-year-olds uveraged 12,388 lbs.. 9 ozs.— | 
| c bl 4 gem On April Ist, 1884, ten cows in this herd | 
| - o/ <p Age had made records from 14,000 to 18,000 Ibs. 
each, the average being 15,608 Ibs. 8 3-10 


dans, Bronze and White Holland Turkeys 
|}and Pekin Ducks. Stock for sale. Begs | | 
» Peo- | 





me such fancy in the way of decoration 
An be seen. Go back and you will find the 
‘walking placea” for the aristocratic dwellers 
therein. This in Mr. Work’s stable is 100 feet 
long by 25 feet wide, and in Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
60 feet by 40 feet. English paintings of horses 
and racesof great value hangin profusion 
ound the last named “walking place.’ 

"om these places of exercise you can look 

rough glass roofs to the sky. The ventila- 

on is perfect, and twelve-inch bars and 
massive doors insure the safety of the valu- 
able stock from outside intrusion. 

Trusted employes remain with the trotters 
night and day, and dismissal instantly fol- 
ows neglect of this important duty. The 
clothiag of the crack trotter isrich and plen- 
tiful, and forms not the least interesting fea- 


ture of the place. 

IN TRAINING. 
You may have valuable trotters, but you 
y be disappointed in them if they are not 
St in good shape,” remarked Dan Mace. 
hey cannot be neglected, or evil follows. 
course, a horse in systematic training is 
bked after closer than those which are 
en a brush up the road daily; yet the lat- 
also demand constant attention. It would 
something almost criminal in my eyes if, 
ough the neglect of an attendant, one of 
valuable horses should fall sick. To 
iw you what is done to a horse in trafning, 
by day, let me tell you how I put a horse 
When the attendants first get up— 
~lock—they give the horses a swallow 
fo of water. Shortly after, breakfast of 
pr three quarts of oats is furnished. The 
gs are then cleaned out. This done, the 
nose and mouth of the trotters are 
zed out. Rubbing dry follows, when 
ire blanketed and taken out for a gentle 
half an hour or so, during which, 
g grass for ten minutes is allowed. 
alk over, the horses go back to the 
hen their feet are thoroughly washed 
animals cleaned off and honestly 
down. This done and they are fit for 
orning’ work, whether a jog or to be 
that is left to the trainer. Once 
ed to the stable, they are blank- 
d out and scraped out. The 
and rubbing the water out of them 
they are covered with a lighter 
and then walked to ‘blow out’ or 
ested. Brought back to quarters 
once more tubbed down, and an 
» later they are escorted to the tubs, 
legs are soaked iq water! ana 
I Than thelr legs are rubbed with 
yne up with bandages. Oats, 
Lfiay are then given them, their 
2 and they are locked up for a rest. 
hours late? thiéy are again fed, then 
onée more, during which they can 
le more grass, and then they are 
© the stalls and not again dis- 
p day. The fourth meal is at 
horses are exceedingly delicate, 
feeding six times a day. This 
deal to do for a horse, but when he 
g, and you expect him to trot a 
and probably a trying race, it 
be done honestly and faithfully, o21 
tris: you will be ‘left out in the 


ROADSTERS. 
dinary road purposes, the 
gimen noted may not be 
, but then the treatment 
he neurly up to that mention- 
@, [may say, that because of 
orses grow stale and prove a 
to owners. Having expend- 
‘bf money for a fast horse and 
beaten by some ‘scrub,’ be- 
eondition, is very galling 
flustified in keeping rods in 
who are responsible for 
s. Good men, employed 
ters, can always obtain 
mes an excellent fellow 
gh carelessness. And 
, ‘Served him right,’”’’ 


he Hoof and Shoe for Road 
and Trotters. 


drjye the nails too 
hind feet and keep away 
eet with fiaxseed-meal once 


hould_be sprung at thej heels 
At. 
and heel when shoeing. 
the hoof. 
h knee action lower the heels 
foot moderately long. 
At stands with his feet turned out 
it his knees when speeding. 
will often prevent striking the 
many horses require a heavier 


Nall 


6 is much knee action with short 
ont of shoe extend beyond the 


that do‘slow ‘work, a light shoe 
prevent knee, ankle and skin 


der, shoe the hind feet with 

st striderthey are not 
not go well with toe 
g the weight to be dis- 


frequently caused 
and straight and 


« the quarter or 
shoe. Either 


knee action 
moe hammered 
“orn shoe. 
Fuweed bend the 
ch from the toe. 
er and dwell less. 
on one side use 
i for strong frog 
n both@des use 


cutting is done 
nade lengthwise 
the inside curve 


e with the heel 
ort and well con- 
e. Most horses 


ed Out well, the heels 
nd the toe shortened 
ved every two weeks, 


Bs are the best, as they 
off according to its 
ps should vary ac- 

f the case. 
inside web of the 
rsea that stand 
eigk of shoes 
P to extend 


4 
le 


f hand- 


should have the heel pared as low as can be | 
safely done, the toe to be left long. The web | 
of the shoe should be narrow from the quar- | 
ters tothe toe, and the shoe well concaved | 
on the ground surface from the heel to the | 
toe. | 

Some horses in trotting place the hind feet 
ona line with the front ones, thus striking | 
the front of the hind hoofs, called “scalp- | 
ing.” To prevent it shoe the front feet with | 
concaved shoes, cut out well at the toes. 
Lower the hind heels, the shoe to be long 
and well beveled at the toe. 

In bad cases of contraction open the heel 
on both sides at the commissures as thin as 
safety will permit; keep pressure off the toe. 
Nails to be driven to take a low, short, thick 
hold. In many cases a three-quarter shoe 
may be applied for one or two shoeings. 
Cold water may be used to keep the hoofs 
moist. 





Horse Notes. 


| 
—While in vermany, Austria and Hungary | 


the tendency is to produce light horses, in | 
France the desire is to have draught animals. 
Much of this difference is due to the leaning in 
France to have only two-wheeled carts, not | 
four wheeled wagons. Both vehicles have 


their advantages, following thecircumstances | recently placed his little boy who 1s suffering | Mo. 
from hip-joint disease, under treatment at | 


under which they may be employed, but as a | 
general rule the two-wheeled cart is viewed 
as the best for carrying the most useful | 
amount of dead weight with the least trac- | 
tion. 

| 


If the power of a country to make war be | Several thousand, and the assessed valuation | P 


measured by its richnessin horses, France | 
has reason to be alarmed. In point of num- | 
bers she is not deficient, but in respect to | 
quality she has everything to gain. The ani- 

mals are defective in form, and not adapted 

for the work for which they are employed | 
The evil may be traced toa single cause, in- | 
difference in the choice, not of sires, but of 
breeding mares. In 1881. France imported 
22,168, and exported 10,840 horses; England 
and Germany furnishing saddle and carriage 
horses, Switzerland and Belgium, those for | 
draught. The horses exported belonged 
chiefly to the Percheron and the Anglo-Nor- | 
man breeds. France has 3,000,000 of horses 
and yet she cannot supply the wants of her 
Own army. She sacrifices every year mil- 

lious of francs on breeding studs, but, the | 
amelioration of the horses of the country is 
not perceptible. It does not pay farmers to 
rear horses, and the gentry, who formerly did 


80, low abstain. } 


In 1859 when France declared war against 
Italy, she wanted 56,000 horses, and could on | 
ly obtain 13,000 suitable for campaigning. In} 
1870 she required 120,000 horses, of this number | 
40,000 were purchased, and of the 80,000 requisi- } 
tioned only one fourth were found fit for 
cavalry. To-day the army represents 90,000 
horses for the artillery and cavalry; 11,000 of 
this total to be annually renewed. Were a 
war to break out France would require an 
immediate supply of 80,000 horses, and she is 
not in abetter position to meet that demand 
than in 1859 and 1870. There is only one means 
to solve the ckronic difficulty—breed horses 
in Algeria, a colony admirably adapted for 
the industry, and to which the government 
and private enterprise intend supplying the 
means.—Ex. 

George Wilkes was the sire of the following 
trotters that have records under 2:30,as given 
by Dunton’s Spirit: 

May Birdblim. dam by J.C. Fremont, 2:21; 
YoungjWilkes br b., dam by Prince of Wales, 
2:28%; Rosa Wilkes, br m, dam by Mambrino 
Patchen, 2:18%; Prospect Maid, br m, dam by 
Mambrino Pilot, 2:26; Kentucky Wilkes, br 
m, dam by,Red Jacket, 2:214; Joe Bunker, 
grg,dam by Seeley’s American Star, 2:18'¢; 
Blondine, ch m, dam by Kentucky Clay, 2:24% ; 
Anglin, bg, dam by Kentucky Clay, 2:27%; 
Sherman, b h, dam by Alexander’s Abdallah, 
2:2344; Ambassador, blh,dam by American 
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J 





Clay, 2:25; Lumps, b h, dam by Pearsall. 2:2:; 
Onward, b h, dam by Mambrino Chief, 2:25}; } 
SoSo,bm,dam by Edward Forrest, 2:17's; | 
Tom Rogers, bl bh, dam by Fearnaught (2:23) 
2:22; jWilson, bg, dam _ by Clark Chief, 2:16%; | 
Alcantara, bth, dam by Mambrino Patchen, | 
2:23; BrownjWilkes, br h,dam by Henry B 
Patchen,§ 2:2644; St. Gothard, b h, dam by | 
American Clay, 2:2344; Fanny Wilkes, brm, | 
dam by Kentucky Chief, 2:26'4; Aleyone, br 
h,dam by Mambrino Patchen, 2:27; Defen- 
der, b h, dam by Ward’s Flying Cloud, 2:293¢ ; 
King Wilkes, br.h, dam by Brignoli (2:29%), 
2:2244; Harry Wilkes, br g, dam Gen. Gar- 
field’s dam, 2:15; Isaac, b g, dam'by Patchen 
Chief, 2:2544; The King, blh, dam by Gill’s 
Vermont, 2:29%4; Mike Wilkes, b g, pacer, 
dam Ira Wilkes, 2:16'4; Nellie L, b m, dam by 
Gill’s Vermont, [2:2334; Guy Wilkes, b h, dam 
by Mambrino Patchen, 2:19%; Wilkes Boy, b 
h,dam by Mambrino Patchen, 2:24; Albert 
France, b§g, dam by Hambletonian 10, 2:21 '4 
EarlyDawn,b m,dam by MambrinoChief,2 :21% 
Sister Wilkes, rn m, dam Cherokee Girl 
Busbey, b g, dam by Daniel Lamber, 2:294; 
Bonnie Wilkes, brm, dam by Bob Jordan, 
2:29%4; Alecia, b}m, dam by Mambrino Patch- 
en, 2:29. { 
The Missouri Horse Breeders 
has been organized, and itis now desirable 
to have itas large in numbers and conse- 
quently as powerful in influence as possible. 
The cost of membership is but one dollar per 
annum, which Bmay be sent to Thomas L. 
Rice, Secretary and Treasurer, Brownsville 
Mo., by 9 all who desire to 
come members. Those who do 
will please remit to him. It is  pro- 
posed to hold? a meeting of the members 


9.07. 


sometime in$February, butif is first destred | 


to know where the largest body of members 
reside, andgwhere it will suit most members 
to hold the;meeting. At Kansas City, those 
desiring to band the money into 8. S. Grant, 
President, may do so. Horsemen should not 
be backward, but embrace the opportunity 
to bulld up an association tbat will bea 
credit to the horse breeding interests of the 
State. But such an association cannot be 
built up ‘without work. Who will lend a 
helping hand? Those who will should get 
members and send the names to Secretary 
Price. 


Do You Wish to Know All About 


WEDDINGS, Invitations and Anniversary, 

PRECIOUS STONES, Significance and Co 
sponding Months.. 

WATCHES, Gold, Silver and Nickel? 

WHat SHALL I Boy for a present? 

SOLID SILVER WARE, its Value and Beauty, 

SILVER PLATED WARE, its Beautiful Forms 
and Quality, 

And numerous other interesting subjects? 

THEN SEND SIX CENTS FOR POSTAGE andre 
ceive ‘free, the magnificently illustrated 
catalogue, (1,500 illustrations,) of the 

MERMOD & JACOARD JEWELRY CO., 

Fourth and Locust Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

It will be @ revelation to you to learn at what 
REMARKABLY LOW PRICES this great house 
sells its fine goods, 





Association | 


be- | 


re- | 


JEWELRY, CLOCKS, 
BROMZES, VASES, 

MUSIC BoxESs, CUTLERY. 
SPECTACLES, ALBUMs, 
LAMPS AND SILK UMBRELLAS. 


Sundries. 


A company of Scotch capitalists have in- 
vested $200,000 in mining lands in White 
County, Ga. 

A deceased Frenchman has left $5,000 to be 
giventothe wounded in 
Germany. 

The largest cattle range isin Wyoming, 
which comprises 1,000,000 acres, and it will 
herd 75,000 cattle. 

To deficient secretions of the alimentary 
canal may be traced many an attack of dys- 
pepsia; use Home Stomach Bitters, when the 
former will be promoted, and the latter pass 


| away. 


The city of Leicester, Eng., which in 1230 
banished all Jews from its precincts,a few 
days ago elected a Jew for Mayor. 

In the Montana cattie towns a newspaper, & 
shave,snda glassof whiskey, all cost the 
same price, namely, twenty-five cents. 


Mr. Christian Thoren of Gudora, Kan., has 


Drs, Dickerson 

Kansas City. 
Three years ago the site of Abilene, Tex., 

was a wilderness. Now it has a population of 


& Stark’s Surgical Institute at 


is $1,400,000. 


Forty years ago there wasonly one daguer- 
reotype gallery in New York City. Now with- 
in three miles of Union Square there are not 
less than 500 photograph galleries. 





Do You Wish to Buy a Fine 
Silver Plated CASTER, 
Silver Plated BUTTER Disn, 
Silver Plated KNIFE, 
Silver Plated Ick PITCHER, 
Silver Plated Cur, 


| Silver Plated GOBLET, 


Silver Plated CAKE STAND, 

Silver Plated Berry BowL, 

Silver Plated Tra SET? 

If so, it will pay you to send SIx CENTS for 
postage for the magnificently illustrated 
¢atalogue of the 

MERMOD & JACCARD JEWELRY CO., 

Fourth and Locust Sts., St. Louis, Mo., 

Andlearn at what low prices they sell the 

beautiful goods there illustrated. 





BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY, 











oye ng CATTLY.-~-J. F. Finley, Breck 
enridge, Mo,, breeder of Shorthorn Cattle 
= Berkshiré Swine. Imported Kirklev- 
n 


all times 


AMES H. PARKER, Columbia, Mo., breeder 
of Shorthorn cattle, Southdown and Cots- 
wold sheep. Grand Duke of Sharon 29739 at 
head of herd. Prices reasonable. 


EREFORD AND ABERDEEN - ANGUS 
CATTLE—Gudgell & Simpson, importers 
and breeders, Independence, Mo. An inspec- 
tion of their herds is invited. 





IGH CLASS BATES CATTLE, bred and 

for sale by M. W. Anderson, Independ- 
ence, Mo. Craggs, Barringtons, Harts, laces 
Acombs, &c. rklevington Duke 2d 32980 at 
head of herd. 





ILL R. & JUNIOR K. KING, Peabody, 
Marshall, Mo., breeders of Short-horn 
cattle Viscount Oxford 7th, 49489, Imp., and 
Grand Duke of Clark, Jr., head the herd. 


T. HEARNE, Lee’s Summit, Mo., on Mo. 
« Pacific R. R., 24 miles east of Kansas 
City, breeder of pure bred Shorthorn Cattle 
of the highest type. Herd numbers 100 head. 
Farm adjoins the town. 


HENAULT TODD, Fayette, Mo., breeder 
of Shorthorn Cattle, Sharon-Geneva 53872 
and Abram Duke of Sharon at head of herd. 





OLSTEIN CATTLE. Gus. HEAD, Alton 

Junction, Ill., breeder of Holstein Cattle, 
Poland China Hogs, Bronze Turkeys, Lang- 
shan and Plymouth Rock Fowls and Colife 
Dogs. Eggs and Chicks in season. 


H B. SCOTT, Sedalia, Mo., breeder of Short 
« Horn Cattle, Poland China hogs, Shrop- 
shire and Cotswold sheep—anything in the 
herd for sale. Send for catalogue. 





ERSEY CATTLE, highly and fashionabd'v 

bred and the best butter families. Bui 3 
fit for service and bull calves for sale at rea 
sonable prices. Premium herd St. Louis Fair 
1883. Seven first premiums, including aged 
Cow, three-year old Cow, two-year old Bull, 
Sweepstakes on Cows, Herd premiums, etc. 
Animals properly shipped and delivered at 
depot in St. Louls. H. W. Douglass, Pevely, 
Jefferson Co. Mo. 


R. H. B. BUTTS, Louisiana, Pike county 
Mo., breeder of Jersey cattle. Fifty hea 
to select from. Send for catalogue. Also 

Bremen geese and Plymouth Rock fowls. 


ERKSHIRES—N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo., 
breeder of Berkshire hogs, Merino sheep 
and high-grade Short-horn cattle. 


Vv. P. BLOCK, Aberdeen Farm, Pike Uo. 
»Mo., breeder of pure and high-bred 
Percherons by mypeeres Napoleon Bonaparte 
and Bismarck, Champion Almack Trotters, 
pure Jerseys, grade Jerseys (milk cows), 
white Yorkshire an¢d Berkshire pigs. Send for 
| asale ue. Address Prairiesville or Louis- 
| lana, Mo. 





|e) . ty, Mo., breeders of pure Spanish Merino 
sheep. Choice ewes and rams at wholesale 
and retail. 


G B. BOTHWELL, Breckenridge, Mo., has 1,100 
| * Merino rams for sale. 250 of them are register- 
|} ed. Hisseven best stock rams shear from 27 Ibs. to 33 
| Ibs., weigh from 145 Ibs. to 180 Ibs. 





| i 
i ERINO SHKEP—H. V. Papi, Platts- 
| 1 burg, Clinton county, Mo., breeder of 
registered Merino sheep. Stubby 440 stands 
|= ead of flock. Callor write. 


REEDERS of recorded Spanish Merino 
| Sheep. Woolly Head 2d, (695) at head of 
| flock. Choice Rams for sale. Satisfaction 
| guaranteed. A. F. WILLMARTH &CO., Elis- 
| worth Kas, 
i—_— 


| C. PEW, Prairieville, Pike ee oO. 
| . importer and breeder of Cotswold and 
| Shropshire sheep. Ewes and rams of all 
| ages for sale. Correspondence solicited. 


M 





} 

| P S. ALEXANDER, Lone Jack, Mo., im- 
} + porter and breeder of Cotswold sheep. 
Satisfac on guaranteed. Call or write. 





| C. LIPPITT, Shenandoah, fowa, breeder 
| - of and dealer in American Merino sheep. 
| Size, constitution and amount of cleansed 
' wool a specialty. Stock rams for sale. 





H. SHIMER, Hillsboro, Ills., Breeder of 
«pure Victoria swine. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Inquiries promptly answered. 


W. McQUITTY, breeder of Merino sheep, 
| - Berkshire swine and high class Poultry, 
| Hughesville, Pettis Co., Mo. Has 400 rams 
| ready for this year’s service. 


L W. ASHBY, Calhoun 
j» English Berkshires. 








,Mo. Breeder Pure 
Write. 


the next war with | 


on Lad athead of herd. Stock for sale at | — 


BELL & SON, Summerville, Texas coun- | 





B W. BLACKFORD, Bonaparte, Iowa, Breed- 
e er and Shipper of Pure, Recorded Poland 

China Swine of best strains. Correspondence 
| — Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guar- 
| anteed. 





UROC, or JERSEY RED HOGS, and Large English 
Berkshire Plymouth Rock Fowis,all of the very 
best breed, for sale by W. LEONARD REID, Sandy 


Bridge. Jefferson Co., Mo. N.B. A fine lot of very 


ing (15). A few 


ckerels, $2.00 each, delivered 
| in South St. Louis. 
| 


Write. 

UROC, OR JERSEY RED SWINE, bred and 
for sale by Dr. G. H. Donaldson, Breck- 
| enridge, Mo. For history and price-list ad- 
| dress as above. 





| BE J. FILE, Hillsboro, Il. 
| LU. Shropshire Sheep, Suffol 
| Plymouth Rock Chickens. 
| Eggs for present delivery. 
| ERINO SHEEP, Berkshire Hogs and 14 
| varieties of high-class Poultry, all of the 
| best strains. HARRY MCCULLOUGH,Fayette,Mo 


HOLSTELNS very cheap, single or by car load, 

| full bloods or grades, males and females, all ages 

| and of most noted families. Don’t fail to write for 

| prices, Captain, 546, son of noted cow, ‘‘Echo’’ 

| the deepest milker in the world at head of herd.— 
Amos Edmunds, Disco, Hancock Co., Ilino!s: 

! —_ - - = 

| 


| OLAND CHINA and BERKSHIRE HOGS 
| bred and shipped by H. H. Allen, Sedalia, 
Also,pure bred Plymouth Rock Chickens. 


breeder of 
k Swine and 
Sheep, Pigs and 





| PURE BRED REGISTERED YORKSHIRE 
| HOGS, Holstein Cattle, Bronze Turkeys 
and L. Brahma Chickens. 


J. P. My weapon 
Melville, Madison Co. Il. e 


Artichokes for sa 





BAKER SAPP, Columbia, Mo., breeds 
« large English ‘Berkshire Swins, Merino 
| Sheep. Choice Plymouth Rock fowls and 


| Pekin Ducks. Catalogue free. 





LAND China SWINE, pure breed. Liberal 
reductions to first purchasers in each 
county. Photographs of breeds sent free upon 
1a plication. Address us before purchasin 
| elsewhere. WALLS & CO., Bedford, 


| Lawrence co. Ind. 

Dre: JERSEY RED SWINE and Spanish 

| Merino Sheep, bred and for sale by J. M. 

| Rozzelle, Breckenridge,Caldwell Co.,Missour!. 
Rams in car-load lots. Prices low. 


| P D. WASHINGTON, West Plains, Missouri 
|e). breeder andimporterof Duroc or Jersey 
| Red Hogs, and Plymouth Rock Chickens. 
Circulars free. 


OR BERKSHIRE PIGS of the best English 
and American bred families, Southdown 
Rams recorded in vol. 1, American South- 
down Record, or for Light Brahmas and 
Bronze Turkeys of high quality. 
1 regs, SPRINGER B 








ROS 
Send for catalogue and mention this paper. 


HEPHERD PUPS. 4 Pute Black and Tan 

Colile dog pups and 1 aged J for sale, 5 

| weeks old, from imp. stock pedigreed. Price 

| 88,00 at house, or $10.00 by express free of 
i charge. Send postal order, 2615 Lucas Ave, 
8. MARSH. 











St 7 Louis Gounty Breeders, 











HHESTER WHITE HOGS. H. W. Tonkins 

Fenton, St. Louis County, Mo., breeder ot 

improved Chester White pi 7s. Stock for sale 
ac reasonable prices. Ship from St. Louis. 


T C. CAMPBELL, Breeder of Holstein Cattle, 
* Manchester,St. LouisCo., Mo. Railroad station, 
Barrett’s, Mo.Pac.Ry. Inspection of stock invited. 
Jersey Cattle — Shetiand Ponies — Al) 
ages. Both sexes. Best families. All colors. 
| THOS. T. TURNER, 
706 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 











—- Breeder or— 


Registered Jersey Cattle 


R. R Foster, | 


| ST. LOUIS, | 
Missouri. 





| St Clair County, lils., Breeders, 
Hoste, CATTLE, 100 ead in the herd. 
| Shropshire Sheep, bred and imported 
| by JOS. E. MILLER, Belleville, I). 


| 
OUTHDOWN SHEEP, Berkshire Pi 
High Grade Shorthorns. J. M. 

Breeder, Belleville, lllsy 








s and 
COTT, 





Plymouth Rock Fowls. JOSEPH P. § 
Breeder, Freeburg, Ills. 


ERSEY CATTLE, Southdown Ppeer aad 
= ’ 





HORT-HORN CATTLE 
and Berkshire Pigs. 
Breeder, Belleville, Ills 


,» Percheron Horses 
WM. J. MILLER, 





ANCY PIGEONS! Choice English Carriers 

Black Barbs, Red Jacobins, White Jaco- 

bins and White Fantails for sale by L G. 
WENIGE, Belleville, lls. 


XFORD DOWN SHEEP, Guernsey Cattle, 

Plymouth Rock and White Leghorn Fowls 
White Holland Turkeys and Pekin Ducks, 1 
call special attention to my fine flock of 75 
head of Oxford Down Sheep, atthe head of 
whichis the —aeees winner, imported 
Lord Clapham, No. . Choice animuls of 
both sexes for sale. HENRY C. ECKERT, 

P. O. Box, 751, Belleville, Lis. 


200 


HOLSTEINS. 


100 HEAD NOW in Quarantine. 


A choice lot lately purchased in North Hol- 
land; landed in New York March 29th. 
100 HEAD NOW at Cedarside Farm. 


A picked lot of cattie, including some from 
the finest strains of Holsteins ever imported. 


| DR. W. A. PRATT, Elgin, Il. 


| Mention RURAL WORLD in answering advt. 
| 70,000 NOW IN USE.— 
| BROOKBANK HERD 


—Or— 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE, 


Mey n Herd of 1883 First at Minneapo- 
lis, Des Moines, Chicago and St. Louis. First 
at lowa and Kansas state Fairs in 184. We 
offer for sale animals of ali ages, as choice ae 
can be bred orimported. Largest milk and 
butter records. Send for catalogue. Never 
| oy a Holstein unti) you examine this herd. 
e 











| 





sure and see us, 
THOMAS B. WALES, JR., & SON. 


Iowa City, Iowa. 
Mention RuRAL WORLD. 


S. S. MANN & SON, 
| ELGIN, ILLINOIS, 





| IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE, 
And Poland China Hogs. 


One of the largest herdsin America, among 
which will be found the greatest milk-produc- 
ing families known in Holland orthis country. 
Present Herd, with others on the road from 
the Netherlands, make 400 head. Personal in- 
spection or correspondence solicited. 





At “Haw Hill," Springfield, I. | 


| ozs., which included every mature cow in the herd that we had owned long enough to make 


| @ year’s record, excepting one kept for family 


June last five mature cows, the entire lot averaging 15,621 lbs., 1 2-5 ozs. 


| Netherland family, five of them 2-years-old ap 


use, We milked through the year ending in | 


Seven heifers of the 


two 3 years old, averaged 11,556 Ibs. 1 2-5 ozs. 


| This lastis a family record. Not one of these records has ever been equaled with an | 


| equal number of cows, by any herd. 


t BUTTER RECORDS.—9 cows average 17 Ibs., 5 1-2 ozs. per week, 8 heifers 3 years old aver- | 


| age 13 lbs.,43 40zs. per week. 


| five of them two- 
| The last is a fam 


| fore buying. Prices reasonable, 


ll heifers 2-year-olds and younger averaged 10 Ibs , 8 ozs. 

| per week, The entire original imported Netnerland Family of seven heifers of one family | 
poor olds and two three-year olds, averaged 11,46 Ibs. 1 0-5 oz per week.— | 

ly record.” The above records are a sufficient guarantee of superiority. | 

early Pigs, now. Eggs tor Hatching, $1.50 per sett- | This is the class of cattle with which to found a herd. START RIGHT 

| fine C Send for catalogue and examine 


~ “Donald Dianie>” 
= The finest lot of Clydesdales now on hand 2 
| haye ever had. Prices moderate and terms 
of payment favorable. Catalogues sent: om. 
| application. {R. HOLLOWAY, Alexis, 1. 


See for yourself be- 


edigrees. 
S & POWELL, 
Lakeside Stock Farm, Syracuse, N. Y. 








GEO.E.BROWNZ. CO. SPECIAL PRIGES, 


AURORA, ILt., rein Nor cn este Mi Fw 


| IMPORTERS AND 


OL 


ANCLESEA AND 


HOLSTEIN 


collection to be found in the United States, an 
from the very best strains in Europe. 


Send for illustrated pamphlet. 


About 250 Stallions and mares and nearly 200 Holsteius now on hand, by far the larges 


e will make special inducements to parties purchasing before pasture season closes.— 


, the very 
Farm Wagons ever sold in this City or State- 
board 


BREEDERS OF atthe following prices, on Cars on 


EVELAND BAY & ENGLISH SHIRE conarr HORSES, | THIMBLE SKEIN. WAGONS, 


EXMOOR'PONIES, 


ALS 


23¢ Inch Skein.........+. @ecccccccecccce 
nch Skein.. ° 

3 inch Skein.. 

| 334 Inch Skein.. 

| 354 inch Skein 


The above prices include double bed, the 
bottom doubled over the bolsters and ironed: 
on the top of both beds; double trees, single- 
trees, neck-yoke, stay-chains an 
Chain, when ordered without brake. 

These wagons are furnished with either 
WIDE OR NARROW TRACK, Round or Square 


O— 


CATTLE. 


d all selected by Geo. E. Brown personally 





ELMWOOD JERSEY HERD.| 
BUTTER THE STANDARD. | 


The ‘animals comprising the foundation of | 
the Elmwood Herd of Jerseys were selected 
many years ago solely for their butter quall- 


es. 

The long list of tested cows, with their grand 
butter records, that now comprise the Elm. 
wood Herd or have been sold therefrom, is 
conclusive proof that no mistake was made 
in buying the best obtainable females and 
breeding them to the best of bulls. An ex- 
amination of the pedigrees and the large but- 
ter records of the animals will convince par- 
ties familiar with the most noted butter 
strains thatthe bulls and cowsin this herd 
are entitled torank among the best represen- 
tatives of the breed. An inspection will, we 
are confident, prove them as attractive in ap- 
pearance as theirunmistakable indications of 
quality would warrant. 

Royalist III, 4500 stands atthe head of the 
Elmwood Herd, and when the unsurpassed 
prize record of his ancestors for generations, 
and the average weekly butter record of his 
dam, imported Nelly 6456, and his sire’s dam, 
Regina 32,1. H. B., are considered, Royalist 
III, 4500 is the peer of any Jersey bull. For 
further particulars address 

CHARLES F.MILLS Springfield, Ills. 





WM. D, BACON, T, C. CAMPBELL. 


HOLSTEINS! 


“Locust Retreat” Herd, 


BACON & CAMPBELL, Proprietors, 
Manchester, St. Louis County, Mo. 


HOLSTEINS 


Bought and Sola on Commission, 
DUDLEY MILLER, Oswego, New York 











J. A V.NOCE, Formosa, 
Holstein Cattle. Madison ‘lo., tils., breed- 
er. }) amium imported stock and grades for 
sale and see, or write. 


Artesian Stock Farm 


PRAIRIE-DU-CHIEN, WIS., 
STALLIONS FOR SERVICE. SEASON 1885. 


ERELONG, 1141. 


Bay horse, foaled 1878, by Belmont 64; 

lst dam Eventide by Woodford Mambrino 
345, record 2:21 ; 2nd dam Vara, by Rysdyk’s 
Hambletonian 10; 3rd dam Venus, by Seely’s 
American Star 14, 


SPRAGUE PILOT, 2458. 


Brown horse, foaled 1879, by Gov. Sprague, 
444, record 2:20 
lst dam Lady Temple od Pilot Temple 248, 
record 2:24%; 2nd dam Glencoe Belle, by Ole 
Bull. son of Pacing Pilot; 3rd dam Glencona, 
by imp. Glencoe. 


COMBINATION, 2684. 


Black horse foaled 1882, by Dictator 113; 
Ist. dam by Almont 33; 2nd dam Blackwood 
74; 3rd dam by Alexander’s Abdallah 15. 


NUTMEG, 2459. 


Chestnut colt, foaled 1883. by Nutwood 600, 

1~t dam Coquette, by American Clay 34; 
2nd dam Lizzie Carr, Carr’s Lexington 
3rd dam Lizzie Carr. by Bertram, Jr. 
* Mares for the Artesian Stock Farm shi 
by river from St. Louis and interme 
points at greatly reduced rates. 

For terms, catalogue, and full list of stal- 
lions, Apply to 


H. L. DOUSMAN, 
Prairie Du-Chien, Wis. 


MAPLETON STOCK FARM, 


Near Duckers, Woodford County, Ky., 
STANDARD BRED 


TROTTING COLTS AND FILLIES 
E'or Sale, 


By DICTATOR, KING RENE, HAROLD, 
ONWARD and RED WILKES. 


Out of as highly bred mares as are to be 
found in Kentucky. Visitors to Ky., wheth- 
er purchasers or not, who admire the trotting 
horse are invited te come to my place and in- 
spect my stock. For Catalogues or other in- 

ation, 8,! 
—_ E. W. AYRES, 
Duckers, Ky. 
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AY. 
MACROS 
(Se YM a 
ah 


NORMAN 
Horses and Mares 


JUST ARRIVED. 
We are the only company that live both in Ameri- 
ca and France buy our stock in the winter when the 
country is not overrun with buyers, having a better 
chance to select good ones, Saving interpreters and 
many other expenses which advantages we propose 





| Front Hounds and “Ring” or “Slip” Coupling 
| at the same price, 

a@ Brake, spring seat, feed trough, bews 
and staples are EXTRA, and will be furnished 
as follows: 
Patent Brake, on bea.......... o-¥E 
Brake on hind gear..... - & 
Feed Trough.......... se 
Plain Spring Seat.. 
Bows and Staples... ° 
Spring Seat with Lazy k. 

agon Sheet, 10x13 ft., heavy duck... 


The Fallest Satisfaction Guaranteed to. - 
Every Purchaser of this Wagon. No 
better Wagons made in the 
United States. 


a@-On the above guaranty, less than ONE ~ 
CENT per wagon has been claimed on 1200 sent’ 
on orders. 

In ordering, be sure and state whether 
WIDE OR NARROW TRACK is wanted 


95° 


J.EDWIN BLACK, Bridgeport, Lawrence 
County,llli ois,Breeder of Registered Poland- 
China a Also Cotswold and Shropshire 
Sheep. My Shropshires are mostly imported 
from England, and all recordedin Vol 1 of 


JERSEY RED, CHES- 


terWhite, Berkshire, York- 
shire and Poland China 
Pigs; Cotswold, South- 
down and Oxford-down, 
Sheep, Scotch Comey Dogs, and Fancy Poul- 
try of choicest stock, bred and for sale by W. 
ALTEE BURPEE &CO., Philadelphia, Pa. Il- 
lustrated Catalogue mailed free. 


RUSSELL. & AKER 





7 Remit by Draft, Post-Office Order, Regist er 
ed Letter or Express prepaid, or Orderson St. 
Louis Business Houses pozatse at sight. 
Illustrated Price List of Spring Wagons and 
Buggies at Reduced Prices furnished upon 
application. = 
ates of Freight Given to any Went. 


~~ A. J. CHILD, ~ 


GENERAL 


Purchasing and Commission: Age nt... 


(209 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


1 AGE» 





— 


ssors to H.H.Russell) 
arrensburg, Mo., breeders 0 
thoroughbred Poland China Swine. Herd all 
recorded in A. P.O. Record. Stock warrant 
ed as represented. Spemal rates by express, 
Oorrespvondence solicited. 








A Car load of Merino Rams fo 
sale low; also Poland Chin. and 
Chester White swine. Breeders 
recorded and pedigrees furnosh- 
ed. rite for what you want. 
A. DORSEY & Sons, Perry, Ii} 


Agents Best selling tool on: 
earth. 


4 


v 





ec 

a@ Premium Chester! . \ 
White, Berkshise and| te 
Poland Ohina Pigs and 
fine Setter Dogs, 
Scotch Collies, Fox 
Hounds and Beagles, 
bred by W. W. GIBBONS & CO., West Chester 
Chester Co., Pa, Send stawp for circular and 
price list. 


PULVERIZING HARROW, ¢ 
CRUSHER AND LEVELER: 


The “ACME” subjects the soil to the aetio 
of a Steel Crusher and Leveler and to the 
Cutting, Lifting. Turnin process of pDou- 
BLE GANGS of CAST STE COULTERS. 
the peculiar shape and arrangement of which 
| give immense Gp | power. Thus. the 
three operations of crushing lumps,levelim 
off the ground, and thoroughly pulverizin 
the soil are performed at the same e.J 
The entire absence of Spikes or Spring) 
Teeth avoids pulling up rubbish. Itis es 
cially adapted ‘o inverted sod and hard elay 
where other Harrows utterly fail; works per 
fectly on light soil, and isthe only Harro 
that euts over the entire surface of th 
ground, 

Sizes, 4to15 ft. wide. We deliver free at dis 
tributing depots. 

DONOT BE DECEIVED. Don’t let deaiey 
palm off a base imitation or some inferior tool uz 
der the assurance that it is better, but SATIS 

YOURSELF BY ORDERING AN “ ACME” 0 
TREAL. We will send a Double Gang Acme 
any responsible farmer in the United States, a 
if it does not suit, he may send it back, we pa 
return freight. We don't ask pay until tried 
his own farm. 

*,*Send for Pawnphilet containing Thousan, 
of restimonials from 48 different States a 
Territories, ASH & BROTHER, 
| ranch Office: MILLINGTON, 
| HARRISBURG, PA, New Jerse: 

N. B.—“*TILLAGE IS MANURE AND OTH 
| ESSAYS;” SENT FREE 20 PARTIES WHO NA 
| THIS PAPER. 








| F eee ENGLISH BERKSHIRE PIGS 
FOR SALE 


at greatly reduced prices, as Iam closing out 
my business. Dams and sires recorded, 
Apply soon to 
POULTRY; aiiie 


H OCG 4 DISEASES 


AND PREVENTED by using DR. HOFFMAN’S 
Hog and Poultry Cholera Remedy. It has no 
equal in action and pe. It advertises itself 
wherever used. Price, 50c., $1.00 and $2.50, 25 
Ibs. $12.00. Asa your Druggist forit. Send 
for it. Address Dr.G,W. HOFF MAN, 69 East 
Washington Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


C. G. MCHATTON, 
Fulton, Mo. 




















| 1sSSS. 
|Harper’s Weekly... 
| ILLUSTRATED. 


HARPER’S (WEEKLY has now, for twenty 
eens, maintained its position as the leading» 
llustrated — newspaper in Ameriea.— 
With a constant increase of literary and ar- 
tistic resources, itis able to offer for the en-- 
suing year attractions unequalled by an 
vious volume, embracing a capital ilhugg 
serial story by W. BE. NORRIS; iliustj 

ticles with special reference to the’ West an 
South, including the World’s Exposition at 
New Orleans; entertaining short stories, most- 
ly illustrated, and imporvaai papers by high 
authorities on the chief topics of the day. 
hte one who desires a trustworthy politi- 
cal guide, anentertaining trofa, obje ve fam- 


Eggs for Hatching. 


Eggs from the best strains of PLYMOUTH 
ROCK FOWLS, packed with care, so as to be 
safely shipped to all parts of the country. 
Price, $2.00 for 18. Plymouth Rock fowls for 
sale. Address COLMAN’S RURAL WOKLD 
8t. Louris Mo. 


Plymouth Rocks. 


Dre 
ate= 


ited ar. 


ily journal, entirely free frojn objectionable 
features in either letter, presf or illustrations, 
should subscribe to HARPER'S WEEKLY, 


T have some pure Plymouth Rock Fowls that 

I will sell very low tothose wanting them, be- 
cause they are a little off in their markings 
but they are likely to breed true, and will lay 
as well as any. 
hen I have some two-year olds that I will 
selllow. Any one wanting these, I will sell at 


THREE DOLLARS PER. TRIO, 


delivered at any Express office in St. Louis. 
Those wanting PLYMOUTH ROCK FOWLS, 
choicely marked, and from the best strains 
can be supplied at six six dollars per pair, or 

nine dollars per trio. 
dress, C. R. REITZ, 

Care of RURAL WORLD St. Louis Mo. 
For Sale Choice Pekin Ducks, extra large; 
« Fine Bronze Turkeys. Also a few 
air of Choice Leghorn Fowls, last s ring’s 


atch CHEAP if ordered soon. ED. SHARP 
Sharpsburg, Illinois. _ 


FOR SALE. 


A Choice Lot of Plymouth Rocks, Oonger’s 
Prize Winning Strain. $5.00 per trio. 
W. G. TINSLEY, Louisiana, Mo 











HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


er Yeart 
HARPER’S WEEKLY 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
HARPER’S BAZAR... ....c00.0s- e000 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRAR 
One Year (52 Numbers).......+..... on 
Postage Free to all subscribers ,in the United® 
States or Canada. 


Y, 
0 00: 


The Volumes of the WEEKEY begin with the 
first Number for January of each year. When 
no time is mentioned, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with . 
the Number next after the receipt of order. 

The last Five Annual Volumes of HaRPER’s. 
WEEKLY inneat cloth binding, will be sent b 
mail, postage paid, or by express (provided: 
the freight does not exceed one dollar pez 
volume), for $7 00 per volume. 

Cloth Cases for each volume, suitable for 
binding, will be sent by mail, postpaid, on re- - 
ceipt of $1 00 each. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Offiee 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement 
without the express order of HARPER & BROB. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 





fOR 10 CENTS, 


to help pay postage, packing, etc., we will 
ree ay by mail postpaid,a x of Goods, 
that with 5 hours work each day will bring 
ouin SEVENTEEN DOLLARS per week. 
f you ure out of employment, or workin 
hard for small pay, send for sample box, an 
try it; if you are not satisfied, or cannot 
sell the goods, return them to us by Register- 
ed mail, and we will meres money. Ad- 
dress, F. 0. WEHOSKEY & CO., Prov- 
idence, 


SPARKING IN THE DARK, 
Is # book that every married person, or those 
contemplating!marriage should read careful- 
ly. Sent by mail on receipt of 2% cts. in stamps. 
Addre HOBSON, M. D. 


ery County, Ills, 


THE HERBRAND FIFTH WHEEL, <i.2¢ 
from broken — bolts, low hanging, noiseless 
and stylish. Examine a buggy with this improvement 





83, .H. 
Irving, Montgom 








to give our customers: 
ow J-Virgin &Co. Fairbury In, 


before buying. THE HERBRAND Co., Fremont, D 








TIMKEN SPRINC VEHICLES, 


—_— 
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CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE. 
CLOUDS. 


A pedagogue, only, surely I know 
Yiow little tmportance I am, altho’ 
¥ew other‘professions have half the field 
@’er which to work, or the power to wield 
That we, luckless teachers, howe’er care- 
worn, 

Stinted in wages,—of just honor shorn, 

My cares! oh, my cares! how, slave-like I 
work,— 

Not daring one duty, or task, to shirk 

As, o’er the dull text-books I pese, ev’ry day, 

n quest of the best and the easiest way 

To filithe hard heads of the stupid set, 

Se noisy and idle *’twould make a saint fret! 

& note for the teacher: frowning, I read— 

Dear Sir: I must ask that promptly you'll 

heed 

The fact that my Willie complains much, in 
deed,} 

That, the boy who sets with him, pulls his 
hare 

And pinches him, too; now, this I _won’t 
bare. 

There’s still another thing surely won’t do; 

My Willie should have a third reader, too,’ 

If little Tom Smith, no bigger than he, 

Meads in it, Willie can also, you see.” 

“Who would not be teacher!” I groan in de- 
spair, 

Gut pause asI notice another note, there: 

“Sir: please watch out how you lick my boy 
Jim. 

You ought to lick others that’s meaner than 
him; 

“Wow, if you go ‘long and do as you've done,— 
4 lHeking of Jim,—yow'll get a good one!’ 

(Im anger! toss this insult away 
«Only to hear an urchin essay 
To tell me that “Pap sez I orty go 
Te the third part ’Rithmatic, so 
He did!” horror of horrors! you surely 
Wonder I livethro’t all so demurely. 

But such is the life of martyrs who yield 

‘To veinest illusion to tillin the field 

Where genius is clouded, troubles array’d— 

‘Waught in return save low wages, pay’d! 
SUNSHINE. 

“My day’s work is ended; true, [ am worn, Bd 
Wut thanks to the night I may rest till morn. 
80, busy reflecting, homeward I go,—! 

fe worn- out pedagogue, yes, sir, just so; 
‘Yet the moreI think of the day now gone 

“Whe. .prouder I feel for the work I’ve done, 
For trivial discords, many or few, 

Fade quite away as my triumphs I[ view. 

“het do you find,” l imagine you say, 

So pleasant to you in your work, to-day:” 
One‘thing, very sure: afault of my own, 
Which ne’er before have I noticed, or known, 
And this I'll correct; no faults should be sown. 
Great satisfaction e’er I esteem it 
 inding a fault and then to redeem it. 

‘again there’s the school, well-governed, I 

know; 

Much comfort it gives me to know it’s so. 

ach case that I take, each pupil’s offence J 
ir as its complete recompense, 

The month duly ended, what a bright day 

That sees a glad ped’gogue pocket his pay! 


{In addition to all this, he has Saturday 
40 go a-fishing, or a-hunting, and Sun- 
‘day te go over in the ——— ng district 
a~sparking. So you will readily per- 
ceive that poetry fails to do this side of 
the subject anything like justice. Let 
eongress pass a ‘“‘ bill of attainder”’ to 
apply to such persons as dare to traduce 
medagogy. LLoyD GuyorT. 

Letter from Oregon. 
VILDERVILLE, JOSEPHINE Co, } 
OREGON, Dec. 4th, 1884. | 
RuraL WORLD: Believing 
me of your many readers will be 
fo finda pleasant and healthful part 
the couatry where homes could be se- 

red on the easiest terms possible, I 

ill write a few lines for your widely 

irculated paper, to let them know that 

n Southwestern Oregon there are now 

ust such opportunities, where at least a 

housand can be accommodated. Al- 

hough this part of the State has had 
settlers in it for the past thirty years, it 

really a new country yet, needing 
hany fold more industrious and enter- 
rising inhabitants, than it now contains. 

Vhile the surface of Southwestern Ore- 

on is as broken and mountainous as it 

ell can be, there are still chances for 

1 who will come to find situations 

ong the foothills and little mountain 

reams, and also for a goodly number 
the larger bottoms, and in the imme- 
ate neighborhood of the older settlers, 

d along the larger streams. 

(he mining interest brought most of 

p early settlers here, and gold hunting 

Ss had such an influence over them, 

i become so fixed in their minds, that 

ming, and stock and wool growing, 
m to have no charms for them, 
ile their much neglected and unim- 
ved ranches show the need of more 

Faustrious and enterprising people to 
come and taketheir places. The climate 
is healthful and agreeable in the ex- 
treme. The winters ae ey short, 
and remarkably mild. ild flowers 
bloom for ten months in the year, and all 
steck that is allowed to run at large, get 
their own living the year round. Ex- 
cellent water and abundance of timber, 
with more growing up every year, since 

ee Indians have been removed to the 

servations and no annual fires allowed 

o burn off the young growths of trees| 
and brush. any places that were beau- 
tiful, open-tim>ered sections twenty 
years ago, aré now covered with brush, 
and young frs and pines thirty feet 
high; the stumps of which will mostly 
rot out in two and three years. 

There are reveral saw and flouring 
mills in this much neglected portion of 
Oregon, but the settlers are so few that 
tke mills are very slow to make their 
@wnuers rich. 

The two Southwestern counties, (Cur- 
ry and Josephine,) are each over forty 
miles long and twenty wide, and to- 
gether they contain less than four thou- 
sand inhabitants, while four-fifths of 
their territory is yet in the hands of 
Government, and open for settlement. 
‘Seme few home seekers, the present 
‘season, have passed through, stopping 
only long enough in one place to eat a 
hasty lunch, or sleep one night, greatly 
Gisappointed and highly displeased with 
‘Che general appearance of tke whole 
country, and were hurrying back to In- 
diana, or some other country ‘where 
their wives folks live.’’ A few others 
have come to stay; especially the for- 
eigners, who generally settle down on 
seme wild or unimproved land, and in 
twe or three years desirable and appre- 
wiated homes are made. Others have 
‘ought out some of the old fossilized pi- 
oneers for about what the improvements 
cost, and are building up beautiful and 
prosperous homes. The valleys, gener- 
sally speaking, are small, and often de- 


faith doctors, or any other, and the lump 





worked up among us, instead of sending | dodging it: babies will be born, and| ‘“‘Stranger, I wouldn't be an editor if I 


fold prices, or at le 
could have been put in the market, if| 
manufactured here. 

No better grain or finer fruit than | 
what is grown in ee And while it | 
has never been considered a natural, or | 
even fair corn country, by the older in | 
habitants, the present year has caused | 
many of them to change their minds by | 
seeing so much and such excellent corn | 
grown, especially in the Southwestern 
portion of the State. : 

The fruit, hop and sorghum interest, | 
seems to be stirring the minds of some of 
our leading citizens; also grapes, and the 
more favorable soils and locations are 
being looked after. 

We hope to see large additions to our | 
detached neighborhoods in the near | 
future, and I will cheerfully answer all 
questions relative to this part of Oregon, | 
that may be asked by those intending to | 
come and make homesamong us. There | 
is much land in this county yet in the| 
hands of Government, subject to settle- 
ment under the Homestead and Preemp- 
tion laws, common throughout the Unit- 
ed States. Few farms contain less than 
one hundred and sixty acres, and many 
of them for sale at prices ranging from 
two and a half, up to ten, twelve, and fif- 
teen dollars per acre. 

I have no Jand to sell or axe to grind, 
jin writing this letter, but do it simply 
out of philanthropic principles. 

M.S. DEAN. 


work enough for them to do, too, if they 
will only see it. There is no need of| 
hunting around to find a mission, for | 


every living person bas a mission pre- | 


pared ready for them if they will accept | ~ 


of it. It may be 
everyday duty. 


pe a common place, | 
{f such duties are well 
performed, it is ew as honorable and 
praiseworthy as if she had gone onto the 
platform as a public speaker, or entered 
the bar asalawyer. There is no station | 
in life in which a person cannot be use- 
ful if they have the desire to be so. 
There is a discontented restlessness that | 
makes people out of sorts with common | 
duties. Girls are not suited with quiet 
vocations; they are anxious to make 
their mark in the world. They want to 
be ** celebrated.’’ They are not content | 
to be ordinary. It is not enough to hear | 
their sentence, ‘*She hath done what 
she could; ’’ they want something gran- 
diloquent pronounced over them; 
have their names and memory immortal- 
ized! Now this is all nonsense! If you 


are to do something wonderful and good, | 


the opportunity will present itself with- 
out running after it, or folding up the 
hands and waiting for it. Not one} 
woman in a thousand (or man either) 
does anything so magnificent as to im- 
mortalize their memory through pos- 
terity. If they can embalm it in loving 
hearts it is all they ought to hope for or 





The Home Circle Proper. 


EpirorR RuRAL WORLD: I am glad 
to see that the writers in the Home| 
Circle are beginning to furnish its read- | 
ers with something more useful. [ am | 
also pleased that Col. Colman has sup- | 
pressed all quarrelling. We have had | 
| quite enough of it. The Home Depart- 
'ment of any paper should be used for 
better purposes than the medium through | 
which the writers may vent their spleen | 
towards each other. It is all right to use | 
it to a certain extent for social purposes, 





expect,and isenough. To be useful and 


| happy in the station in which God has 
| pleased to place them, is what they in 
| bounden duty ought to be, and if more is 
| desired it will only make them unhappy. 


It is not fora woman to hew out paths 
from rocky places; but to walk quietly 
in the path before her, whether it leads 
her to dark places or up the heights of | 
immortality, for in the path of duty one 
very seldom stumbles.—GRANDMOTHER, 
in Rural New Yorker. 


Character in Galt. 


the raw material East to be manufac-|some of them wiil live and grow up to could. It looks mighty easy, but by Je- 
tured, and then brought back at four-| womanhood, as well as manhood, and | rusalem, it ain’t near so easy as sittin’ in 
ast double to what it/| there is a place for them, and there is| the shade, an’ watchin’ ther hand plowin 

I'm a blasted fool, and yer kin} 


corn. 


say so in yer next paper, if yer want to,” 
and that is why we write it. 





Ladies as Bee-Keepers. 

—It has long been our opinion that 
many ladies, as well as gentlemen, could 
keep bees, and that, too, much more pro- 
fitably than many men de. Many men 
who attempt to keep bees only 
enter iato it as a kind of 
secondary matter, to be added to many 
other businesses already begun, and 


to | make sad mistakes. While if it had been 


|}alady who had perhaps expended the 
same amount of capital in bees and hives 
| as a start, she no doubt would have giv- 
len the bees good, attengion securing a 
| nice lot of fine honey, as well as increas- 
| ing her stock from 300 to 400 per cent. 
| These are calculations based on actual 
experience of many years’ practice in the 
business, having watched the results of 
|many cases that have come under my 
| immediate observation. 
| Butitis not my object to speak ex- 
| clusively of men making failures in the 
bee business, butto show that ladies 
seldom make failures when they go into 
the bee or poultry business, many of 
|them succeeding far beyond their own 
expectations; and the longer they fol- 
tow the business the better they like it. 
I mighthere add, that the bee business is 
truly well adapted to the care of ladies, 
also to invalids, who so often need more 
outdoor exercise and pure air. I speak 
more particularly of the bee business as a 





It is well known to beware of the man | 


calling from the fact they board them- 


but when it comes to writing love ** dit- | who carries his left foot in toward his} selves and return larger dividends than 
| ties? to each other, I think it putting it | right in walking, giving the impression | any other farm stock can do with the 
| to a poor use, better send direct through | that his right foot turns out and his left! same expense; hence, [ say, let the 


| the mails. 


| What we most need is practical sug- | 
gestions, such as will help those in need 
of just such help. There are none of us| 
so wise but there is something to be 
learned from the experience of others. 

Housework is dreary and monotonous 
at best, and those who are obliged to | 
spend almost their whole lives in aj} 
ceaseless round of kitchen work gladly | 
welcomes each and every hint found in | 
newspapers or anywhere else that will | 
lighten the labors of the day and give a | 
few moments respite on which to snatch | 
a book or paper and feed the hungry 
soul. How often does the weary house- 
wife feel that she is ‘mentally starving,”’ 
though the house may be filled with 
books and papers her ‘“‘tread-mill life 
leaves her no leisure’’ to rest or to} 
read. Her mornings and evenings are 
alike, one ceaseless round of household 
duties. So I think we should all try to 
help each other, and if we have found 
after years of experience that we can do | 
our work with greater ease and more 
rapidly by some new process, we should 
not “hide our light under a bushel,” but | 
hasten to let our sisters know it. 

I have been obliged many times to try 
various ways to accomplish my work, | 
and find time to attend to other duties. | 

First of all there must be some system 
about work, a plan laid down to follow | 
in order to prevent confusion. As dish 
washing is one of the most tedious du- | 
ties the housekeeper has to perform, I | 
propose in another letter to tell how I | 
manage it when compelled to doall my | 
own work, as I often am. | 

Noticing in a late number of the Ru-| 
RAL, an article about canning fruit by 
scalding, filling the jars and tieing cot- 
ton batting over the tops I will give my 
experience. I saw that in a paper this | 
summer so I triedit. I used common 
two pint glass jars that had the tops 
broken, so I conld not use them as I had 
dove for air tight sealing. I simply 
boiled and sweetened the fruit, filled up 
the jars and tied two thicknesses of cot- 
ton batting over them. It has now 
been five months, and the fruit looks 
just as well as in the unbroken cans. 
If this does not get in the waste basket 
I'll write again. Mrs. A. L. POTTER. 





I drop a line to your valuable paper 
to have some one of the mary subscri- 
bers to the RURAL, give me a cure 
for cracked hands, with which I have 
been : flicted many years and I can find 
noremedy, and will be ever grateful for 
some one to give me acure. Hopeing 
to hear through the RuRAL I remain as 
ever an old subscriber. 

Respectfully, Wm. McGraw. 
The fat of roast goose has often been 
used with good effect when everythirg 
else has failed. We would suggest a 
trial. If there are other readers of the 
RvuRAL WORLD who know of any other 
good receipt and will send itto us we 
will publish it. 


In the RURAL WORLD of Nov. 6th I 
see an appeal for help from Bodine, of 
Lexington, Mo., asking advice with re- 
gard to an enlargement of the lym- 
phatic gland cf the neck, and thinks it is 
of a scrofulous nature. If itis, dry Dan- 
dalyon, root and branch, make tea of it; 
get the child to drink all you can; per- 
sist in its use; pay no heed to doctors, 





will disappear. I have known many of 
the worst cases of king’s evil cured in 
this way. I never knew this to fail when 
persisted in. Stick to it, and your child 
will get well. JOHN STUART. 
Traer, Iowa, Nov. 22, 1884. 





Woman’s usefulness. 


—How queer things are in this world! 
I really believe there is an extra twist 
that kinks things out of shane terribly. 
Talk about woman’s sphere! Just as if 
there was something new for them to do! 
Why cannot they be contented to do 
what God designed them to do without 
making such an everlasting ‘ hullabel- 
loo’ about it? I take it that a woman's 
mission is pretty much the same as it 
was 50 or 2 100 years ago. I admit the 
times are changed; one cam see that with 
one eye open, but Iam not sure that the 
women of 1884 are one bit more con- 
tented or happier than their grandmoth- 
er’s were in their day. They did with 
their might what their hands found to 
do, and were happy in doing it. Big 
families were the fashion then, and the 





tached by high broken points or ridges, 


and sometimes by mountainous sections | Nobody sighed over the future of the 
intervening even along the larger streams | poor thing when a baby girl was born, 
But now that good roads} and 
have been made all through Southern | 


and rivers. 


Oregon, offering such great inducements 
for settlers to come in and possess the 
fland, itseems remarkably strange to us 
that so few, as yet, have been disposed 
“to seck homes in such a healthful and 
pleasantclimate. With unlimited water- 
ower and abundance of timber, capital- 
sts and men of large means to build up 
manufactories, are especially needed 
here. 





sdjuctions of Oregon should all be 


\ 
\ 


\ 


girls were just as useful as the boys. 


groaned because another girl was 
added to the flock. No, the eigath girl 
was just as welcome as the first, and 
made just as comfortable. Yes, the 
times are changed, and babies are not 
looked upon, nor do they meet with the 
same feelings of welcome that they used 
todo. ‘*Such a care! so much work! ”’ 
Just as if the poor forlorn duckling had 
no sort of business to enter this world, 
and there was no place for it made 
ready. 

One thing is certain, and there is no 





| fish and certain to be a coquette if she 


| ployed club man, are all too familiar to 
|call for a description. 


|} born in a man or woman and cultivated 
| in early youth. 


Sornia. 


| plied. 


foot turns in. This man is a natural | 
pretty larcenist. He may, perhaps, have | 
never stolen in his life, but that was be- | 
cause of fear or lack of opportunity, but 
all the same he is liable at any time to 
sequester unconsidered trifles for pure 
wantonness. Heis of a kleptomaniac 
nature, but heis not nearly so danger- 
ous as the man who deliberately lifts his 
leg up from the thigh as though he was 
going upstairs. That man is a natural 
and educated villain. In En- 
gland, where the tread-mill is used 
in prisons, many convicts acquire this 
peculiar step; but it is the natural, care- 
ful, cat-like-tread of the criminal. The 
girl who walks with a flat foot planted 
squarely onthe ground as though she 
wanted to grow there, may not be as at- 
tractive as the girl with the arched in- 
step, but she is a good deal better natur- 
ed. She is sure to be a yood nurse, kind- 
hearted, sympathetic, anxious to bear the 
burdens of others, while the girl with 
the arched foot is nearly sure to be sel- 


walks on her toes. 

The man of short nervous steps is al- 
ways a business man of energy, but if 
the stride is from the knee only, be is 
cold and seltish, caring for no one but 
himself. The man whose stride is long 
and, at the same time energetic, is gen- 
erally bright, always erratic, often con- | 
ceited, always careless, fond of admira- 
tion and while often a good fellow, gen- 
erally unreliable. The diplomat and the 
financier have a smooth, gliding walk, 
hard to describe but easy to recognize. 
Great statesmen and great philanthropists 
always have a loose, shambling gait, 
which comes from thinking about others 
more than themselves. The strut of the 
vain man, the teetering tip of the 
‘dude,”’ the longing gait of the unem- 


To say that a 
person walks like a lady or like a gentle- 
men is high praise. The gait can never 
be atokew 4 up in after life; it must be 


It is lost to a man when 
he falls into bad ways, for so surely as 
he loses his consciousness of rectitude 
and gripe of bonor, so surely will he pick 
up the gait of the loafer. An honest 
man, gentle or simple, never walks like 
a thief, and the thief can never counter- 
feit the gait of an honest man, but in at- 
tempting to apply these rules to men, 
one knows it must be remembered that 
all thieves are not caught and all sus- 
pected persons are not bad.—Alta Cali- 





The Farmer ana Editor. 


‘Seems to me you don’t have nothin’ 
ter do,”’ said a farmer, walking into the 
sanctum of the editor. 

‘*Well, [ have worked on a farm a good 
deal of my life, and I[ regard editing a 
so-called humorous paper as_ harder 
work than plowing corn,”’ the editor re- 


**O, shucks!’’ exclaimed the farmer. 
“Tf I didn’t have nothin’ to do but sit 
around and write a little, an’ shear a 
good deal, I tell ye I'd be havin’ a mighty 
easy time.”’ 

*[ll tell you what Ill do,” said the 
editor, ‘“‘[’ll plow corn a day for vou if 
you’ll write two columns to-day for 
me.’ 

**Done,”’ cried the farmer. 

‘‘And I'll bet you $10 you can’t write 
two columns to-day.”’ 

‘‘Done again. And I'll bet $10 more 
ye can’t plow as much as yer orter.”’ 

‘*] take you,” the editor replied. 

‘**What am I to write about?” 

“Oh! anything, so it’s funny. Re- 
member, now, Mr. Farmer, you are to do 
the writing yourself. The matter must 
be strictly original.” 

“Never mind me, Mr. Editor. But 
look yer. You have got terdo a good 
job o’ corn-plowin’. Do it jest like I 
would.”’ 

“All rignt.”’ The editor went to the 
farm and set a good hand whom he had 
hired on the way, at work plowing corn. 
The farmer wrote a head-line which 
read: ‘Killin’ tatar-bugs,’’ before the 
editor was out of hearing. 

In the evening the editor came into the 
sanctum blithe and cheerful. The farm- 
er sat at the desk, vexed and worried into 
anger. 

‘**How do you feel?’ asked the editor. 

“Used up. Hardest day’s work I ever 
done, and two lines to show for it.” 
Sure enough he had but one line beyond 
the headline. That line read: ‘* Killin’ 
tatar-bugs is funny.’’ 

‘Then I won the wager.”’ 

“Yes. But I reckon I’ve won t’other 
one.”’ 

“No, sir! I have won both. I have 
plowed several acres of corn, and done it 
well, and I’ve written my two columns, 
besides.” 

‘‘Creation! Howd’d ye do it?’ 

“Just like you would. I hired a man 
to do the plowing, and Isat in the shade; 
but I wrote while I sat there, and did not 
sleep as you do. Fork over the twenty.” 

The farmer paid $20 for his informa- 
tion, but the lesson was well learned, 


ladies take more interest in the manage- 
ment of bees. 

There are three very important con- 
siderations to be looked after in the suc- 
cessful management of an apiary. The 
first of all isa good location, with plenty 
of bee pasturage, which means honey re- 
sources on which bees can work. 2 A 
first-class movable frame bee-hive in 
which bees can be easily handled at any 
and all times without making vour bees 
as mad as hornets; a hive in which the 
bee-master can at any time see the 
broad chamber when desired and know 
the exact condition of the brood; a hive 
from which he can take all the surplus 
honey without molesting in the least the 
brood-nest. The third consideration is 
one of also much importance, that of an 
industrious bee-keeper to manage her or 
his stock for success. This means much, 
and to one who is interested it is truly « 
source of pleasure, as it leads you to 
study into one of nature's most beautiful 
sciences, and as it becomes better under- 
stood the more real pleasure you find in 
this beautifui: occupation, which is so 
well calculated to elevate rather than 
pull down or degrade the human char- 
acter. 

In no other pursuit or occupation of 
life, in which so small amount of capital 
can be invested, could ladies engage to 
better advantage and feel truly inde- 
pendent, reaping a rich reward for all 
labor bestowed, besides in many in- 
stances add to their health and happi- 
ness. We know of many ladies, old and 
young, who make a success of bee-keep- 
ing. Many of them having means in 
abundance and not compelled to do anv 
labor, but from a sense of honor, as well 
as encouragement to others to do likewise, 
they set tae example and find it truly 
profitable. 

BEE NOTES. 

Bees should never be robbed so closely 
in the fall as to have less than fifteen to 
twenty pounds of honey to go through 
the winter with. 

December is one of the hardest months 
on bees, and they should never be dis- 
turbed in the least, but should be left in 
perfect quietude, having been snugly 
packed away in forest leaves, as sug- 
gested in ‘*Wintering Bees,”’ published 
last fall. 

Now is the proper time to prepare all 
the hives you will need for the comin 
season, and if you have not yet procured 
yourself a first-class movable frame hive 
asa pattern from which to make all 
your hives you had better attend to this 
little matter at once. 

In order to succeed and make bee- 
keeping a certain business you must 
have all your hives made so as to use all 
the frames of'same size andeasy of ac- 
cess. 

Bees, if properly and judiciously man- 
aged, will pay larger dividends on capi- 
tal invested than any otherstock on the 
farm, and yet they perform all the labor 
in feeding them. This is why lavslies 
should keep bees.—A. M. Hicks, Battle 
Ground, Ind. 





The Canadian Farmer says more ex- 
periments are called for in connection 
with the pursuit of bee-keeping, and 
then remarks on the subject thus: 


After all the numerous improvements 
realized in bee-culture, still the more 
advanced investigators seem disposed to 
proceed under the impression of not 
vaving yet fully apprehended all the 
conditions and elements of attainable 
success. While the many experimental 
failures seem to almost suggest doubt 
as to the desirableness or prudence of 
proceeding in this direction, yet it may 
be asked, how else can we _ reasonably 
hope to attain to the knowledge essential 
toward placing our beloved bee-keeping 
as to result above a peradventure? 

In fact, sometimes from even a griev- 
ous failure much may be gained in dis- 
covery of what may have been the mis- 
take causing the disaster. We would be 
loth to admit that most of the worst 
cases of failure and “blasted hopes” 
might not have turned out under other 
conditions very differently. 

Surely there are for instance certain 
laws and conditions of safety in winter- 
ing, which if only well enough known 
and possible to fulfil, we might with 
ample confidence count on the number 
to be brought through all right. Now 
facing winter, must we look wintering in 
the face. 

However, it does look rather humiliat- 
ing to admit that with all the skill and 
experience here employed hitherto, yet 
so many of us are earnestly asking one 
another (and feeling need to ask), 
‘how are you deciding to winter?”? Now 
this is just what we are driving at. We 
do wellto more fully and freely than 
ever inform each other, and every time 
give the why and wherefore. Whatever 
may be the seeming confusion and con- 
flict of theories, still we are even so on 
the hopeful way in the search for the 
better. Thus as we cautiously proceed, 
keenly watch results, and candidly ad- 
mit errors, may we all become wiser and 
more successful. 





and as he went out, he said: 
j 





CLEVERLY CAUGHT! | 
The Rich Man’s Fear of Burglars—The Story | 
of an Electrician. 
Buffalo, N. Y., News, | 
At the dead of night, Mr. J. B. An-| 
thony, a wholesale grocer of Troy, N. Y., | 
was awakened by his burglar alarm an- 
nunciator, which told him that his house 
had been entered through the roof scuttle. 
He hastily dresses, rings for a policeman, 
hurries to the upper story, and hears the 
burglar in the servant’s room, threatening | 
her with instant death if she made a loud 
noise, 
He was captured, convicted and sen- 


tenced to Sing Sing prison for ten years. 


So said Mr. C. H. Westfall, the elec- 
trician of Westtield, N. Y., to our re- 
porter. 

‘Do city residents generally use bur- 
glar alarms?” 

‘**Yes, all first-class houses are provided 
with them and I have never had any dis- | 
satisfaction from my customers, many of | 
whom are the best known and wealthi- 
est people of New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and other large cities.”’ 

**Do wealthy men have much fear of 
| burglars?” 
| *Asarule, wealthy men do not keep 
| valuables in their house, and yet they are 
not sure that they shall escape burglari- 
ous attacks, and they don’t feel secure 
without a first-class burglar alarm ap- 
paratus in their house. Every door, 
window and scuttle is connected with the | 
annunciator, and it is quite impossible to 
effect an entrance without the fact be- | 
coming at once known.” 

‘Don’t electricians run considerable | 
risk in handling wires?”’ 

‘Even the most careful of them some- | 
times get a shock. A few years ago, | 
while I was descending stairs at Eimira, 
N. Y., with a wire coil in my hand, I felt 
as if I had received the entire charge 
from the battery. For overa half hour | 
I suffered the keenest agony. I did not | 
know but what [ had been fatally in- | 
jured. After completing my business 





circuit, I returned to Boston, and for 
eighteen months did not get over the | 
shock. I lost my appetite; all food | 
tasted alike. I could not walk across | 
the common without resting several 
times.”’ 

**My head whirled, and [ reeled lke a 
drunken man. I consuited the best phy- | 
sicians in a good many large cities, put 
none of them seemed to understand my | 
case. About a year ago [ was in Albany, | 
and a physician there stated that I would | 
probably not live over three months. | 
But to-day,’’ said Mr. Westfall, and he | 
straightened himself up with conscious | 
pride, ‘‘so far as I know, Lam in perfect 
health. [ weigh 170 pounds, eat weil, | 
sleep well, feel well, and am well. One| 
of my old physicians gave me a thorough 
examination a few weeks ago, and told | 
me that I was in a perfect condition.” 

‘You are a very fortunate man, sir,” 
remarked the scribe, ‘*to have escaped | 
instant death after an electrical shock.” | 

*-O, it was not electricity that postrat- 

ed me. It was a uremic convulsion. For 
all my physicians told me I was a victim | 
of a very serious kidney disorder. And |} 
when they and a dozen widely advertis- | 
ed medicines failed to benefit me, | 
Warner’s Safe Cure restored me to per- | 
fect health. That preparation is invalu- | 
able to every grade of society, for it is a 
priceless blessing.” 
‘There is no need of death from hand- 
ling electrical wires if the operators will 
exercise care. In our burglar alarm at- 
tachments there is no possible danger 
from that source,” 





Sausages. Lard, Etc. 
SAUSAGES, 

—When about to make sausages 
look over the pork to see that every 
piece is clean and freeze ita bit before 
chopping as it will facilitate the opera- 
tion. If dependent upon the chopping- 
knife and one pair of arms to cut the 
meat then have no fears that it will be 
cut too tine. It is best to attemp* 

comminute but a small quantity 

once. Take it out into the mixing pan, 
and when the last piece is cut add four 
ounces of salt, two ounces of pepper 
and one ounce of sage to ten pounds of 
pork and suflicient warm water to 
moisten it and mix thoroughly. The 
skins that are to inclose the meat shculd 
be well scraped and soaked a couple of 
daysin saltand water. It is such ex- 
haustive labor to fill the membranous 
tubes that many prefer to put the meat 
into a long bag of cotton cloth about 
three inches in diameter; press it full of 
meat and tie up the ends. When the 
meat is tobe used open one end, rip the 
seam a little, and cut off slices half an 
inch thick to fry. The meat will re- 
main sweet a longtime in a cool place. 
Putting the meat down in pots and coy- 
ering whatis not wanted for immediate 
use with melted lard is not an unusual 
way of disposing of this hog product. 
The filled ‘skins’ should be hung ona 
pole suspended in a cool place; have 
care that the links do not touch each 
other. Some housekeepers consider the 
sausages much improved by the addition 
of beef, and chop some of the poorer 
pieces of the forequarter. Fry a bit of | 
the meat to ascertain if seasoned sufli- | 





ciently. A little cayenne is a whole- 
some condiment, and sweet major 
flavors agreeable for some palates. 

TO TRY LARD. 

The leaves and any fat pieces of meat 
that are to be tried out should receive 
attention in a few days after the slaught- 
er. Remove any lean bits, and cut the 
leaves into pieces not more than half an 
inch square; butit is not essential that 
they should be of regular form. Puta 
little water in the kettle before pouring 
in the bits and keep a steady fire. Stir 
occasionally with a ‘pudding stick.’’ 
When the fat no longer bubbles, which 
will be in about three hours, set the ket- 
tle on the back of the stove for a few 
moments. Place a linen strainer ina 
colander and place this ou some wooden 
tongs over a warm stone jar. Dip into 
this the hot fat, and when well drained 
press out the fat from the scraps into 
another jar. It is well to keep the lard 
up-stairs until warm weather. Season 
the scraps while warm with salt, pep- 
per and a small quantity of any favorite 
herb and they furnish a delectable dish 
to many people.—Mirror and Farmer. 


Husk Beds. 

—A correspondent of the Household 
says the way to make a husk bed is to 
put the husks into plenty of water and 
spread them on the grass to dry, first 
spreading sheets on the grass to keep away 
the insects, etc., if possible. When the 
husks are dry, draw them through a flax 
hatchel, or with a fork, slit them several 
times to make them softer. Then fill 
into a bed tick. Don’t put in enough to 
be hard, but make agood, comfortable 
bed. Haveaslit in the center of the 
bed tick, and every day stir the husks 
up. A button and buttonhole in the bed 
tick will make all secure, andif you 
wash or scald the husks every few years, 
they will keep sweet, and you will have 
a cheap and comfortable bed. 
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6000 cheap homes tn Audratin, Boon, Cal- 
y loway and Saline Oos., Mo. Good rail 
roads, schools and churches. No debts;low 
taxes. J. P. Clark & Son, Mexico, Mo. 
































WROUGHT | 
COOKING RANGES 


Are the best because they are made 
in all sizes, of best material, are 
more convenient, more easily man- 
aged, consume less fuel, heat quick- 
er, retain heat longer, bake better, 
heat more water, will last longer 
and give better satisfaction than 
any Range or Stove made, 




















LAUNDRY STOVE 


The most perplexing days to hou! 
keepers are washing and ironiy 
days. Realizing this and sympatl 
izing with the good housewife, wv 
have perfected the above Laund 
Stove, and believe it will mitiga 
the troubles mentioned, and less 
the number of * Blue Mondays.’ 





ALL GOODS FULLY WARRANTED. 





SIMMONS HARDWARE Co. 


Sole and Exclusive Agents in and for the City of St, 


All orders from outside the City should be addressed to 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE COMPANY, 


‘ 
1901 Washington 
ST, LOUIS, MQ 
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By William Crozieraid Peter Henderson. 

Just issued. A new work of 400 
containing 235 illustrations. Sent 
paid for $2.50. ‘Table of Contents m 
=» 35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New ¥ 
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“CARDENERS’ COMPANION. 
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LANDRETH & SONS. Seed Growers, Lock Box, Phila 
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WASHER 


Will wash Cleaner, Easier, and with Less Injuryto 
Clothes than any other in the World. We challenge 
any manufacturer to produce a better Washer. 
Every Machine Warranted FIVE Y 
and Satisfaction Guaranteed. The only 
Washer that can be clamped to any sized 

r \ ry 
machines. Agents wanted. Exclusive Terri-4 
tory. Our agentsallover the couutry are m: iz 
from $75 to $200 per month. Retail price, $7. i 
Sample to agents, $3. Also our celebrated 


tub like a Wringer. Made of malleable 
iron, galvanized, and will outlast any two wooden 


OVER 300,000 IN ACTU 
A perfect aat! : 


nd all giving ; 
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KEYSTONE WRINGERS AT LOWEST 


WHOLESALE P 
AMS & CO., Erie, P. 
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A MILLION READERS, 


—THE— 


aye oull's Company, VT J A | 
pA i 3 


Every Week in the Year. 


ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED, 


For Young People and the Family. 


a 


Send $1.75 for a year’s subscription, 
nd receive the numbers free to January 


ist, 1885, and a full year’s subscription 


from that 
Announcement free. 








date. Specimen copies and 


Address 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


WeiStaik 


And Undisputed in the BROAD CLAIM ot beingtne 
VERY BEST OPERATING, 


QUICKEST SELLING AND 


MOST PERFECT COOKING STOTE 


Ever offered to the public. 
EXCELSIOR MANUFACTURING CO., 
612 to 618 Main St.. St. Louis. 


> ORRESPONDENCE!| 
BUSINESS SCHOOL 


451 Main St., Buffalo, N. ¥. Thorough 
and oo instructioh given in Book-keep- 
ing, Business Forms, Penmanship, Arithmetic 
Short-hand, etc.,at home, by mail. Distance 
no objection. Terms moderate. Send stamp 
for Pamphlet. 
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fA MONTH. Agents wanted. 90 dest sell- 
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Address SAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 
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cers Mississippi Valley Dairy and Cream- 


ery Association. 


Norman yv. voiman, St. Louis. 
Mei ient—Jos. W. Drury, Waterloo, Ill 
Vice President—Joseph E. Miller, 
B, Ills. 
er—W am. N. Tivy, 424 North Second 
8. 
ry—Joseph W. Sheppard, 600 Olive 
St. Louis. 





btice to Exhibifors at New Orleans. 


dairy and creamery men in Mis- | 


s>.Yi who purpose exhibiting at the 
World’s Fair, should so arrange as to 
have their goods arrive in St. Louis be- 
fore the 20th of December; on that day 
the last Refrigerator Car from Missouri 
after which, they will have to attend to 
the shipping themselves. 

Make all entries at the Exposition, as 
per instruction in the Premium List, ‘tat 

nce,’? and with the application enclose 
tne necessary fee. 

The receipts which received from 
New Orleans, should be sent by mail to 
the St. Louis merchant to whom your 


| improved system of manufacturing. 


| in their praise. 


and learning how they succeeded in 
making an article, that in the case of a 
number of factories, had been contracted 
a month ago for twelve and one-half 
cents, when the best Wisconsin makes 
| were selling for eleven cents. My first 
| stop was at Ingersol, where has been és- | 
| tablished tor ten years a Dairy Board of | 
Tride. Lregret very much thatI had 
not been able to be present the day be 
lfore on the regular sale day of the 
Board. However, Mr. R. A. Woodcock, 
| the obliging secretary, gave me all in- 
formation possible, and placed before 
| me the report of the transactions of the 
| previous day.”” : 
| Mr. Hoard gives a comparative state- 





| ment of the salesof November at Inger- 
soll, Ont., and at Little Falls and Utica, | 
Y. Y., showing the better prices ob- | 
|tained at Ingersoll, which Mr. H. 
ascribes to their better quality and the 


tS 


took occasion to examine some of these 
| cheese, and Iam frank to confessI was 
not surprised that the trade were so loud | 
The first thing that im- | 


and because Jerseys as a breed have 
, ann a reputation. It is asserted by 
Jersey breeders who ought to 
know, that the large majority 
of the animals on the S- 
land of Jersey are inferior animals, eith- 


}er as milk producers or as butter mak- | 


ers. ‘The breed has been kept pure, but 
there the effortended, very few Island- 


| ers in years past having given much at- 
tention to the improvement of their cat- | 


tle by careful and judicious selection of 


breeders. The poorer ones have, in later | 
sold off to come to this| 


years, been 
country, and we have been fooled into 
buying them at prices often far above 
their real value. 
however, is changed now since 


country have set about hunting up the 


besi, and using only the best to breed | 


from.—lIndicator. 


Dairy Notes. 


—There are many reasons given why | 


creamery butter, asa rule, sells higher 


| pressed me was their clear, solid body, | than dairy butter. The secret of it pro- 


|some butter. That showed, in the first 


| place, good milk; and second, moderate 


and flaky texture. ‘There was scarcely |bably lies here. Itis better butter and | 
more porosity in these cheese than in| one prime reason for its being better is, | 
because the man who makes the butter} Dan Tracy 1413, R. J. Bargen, T. C. Camp- | the time ofservice by the breeder of the | 


does not own the milk, and therefore has 
to stand the criticism of those who do 


This state of things, | 
the | 
intelligent and honest breeders in this 


| eries have so enhanced its value by mak- 
jing a quality of butter that sold for 


| enough to pay for the extra labor and, as | 


}aresult, double the amount of money 
has been distributed among the people 
that would have been, had the farmers 
made the butter. 
farmers have received, in extra price, 


| the balance has been paid out for labor | 


| and other expenses, but the community 
is just that amount better off than if the 
| poor butter had been made instead of 
the good. 





Bulls 
T. ©. 


Holstein Transfers 


Vandal 360, J. E. Miller, 
| Manchester, Mo. 

Ogontz 2936, Smiths & Powell, A. T. Mosher 
Goshen, N. Y. 

Charlie S. 1593, J. 
Charleston, Il. 

Judge Barrow 2801, 8. P. Stone, Covell Bros 
Richmond, Ill. 

Tennessee 32044, A. Brown, P. M. 
Maryville, Tenn. 

Duke of Vernon 1399, 8S. Aiken, Harold Gib- 
son, Webster City, Ia. 

Commander of Kentucky 1104, Mc’Kibben & 
jest, T. W. Holland, Canton Migs. 


Campbell 


A. Vance, E.H. Wiley, 


Birtlett 


| bell, Manchester, Mo. 


A part of this the; 


American Berkshire Association. 
SECRETARY'S OFFICE. 

Notice is hereby given that atthe an- 
nual meeting of the American Berkshire 
Assoviation, to be held in January next, 
a proposition will be made to amend the 
constitution as shown by the first reso- 
lution given below. 

A few changes in the rules of entry 
will also be proposed, as shown by other 
resolutions which follow. 

Resolved, That the constitution of the 
| American Berkshire Association be so 
amended that the annual meetings shall 
| be held on the third Wednesday after 
|the Ist of January, instead of on the 
| first Wednesday after the Ist of January. 
| Resolved, That to rule 1, governing en- 
|tries in the Record, the following be 


,| added: ‘A certificate of service, signed | 


by the owner of the service boar, must 
jalso accompany each application for 
|entry, except where said boar is shown 
| by the Record to have been owned at 


}animal to be recorded. 


| Cadet 3024, W. A. Pratt, Zahm 4 Scherftins,| tesolved, That to rule 10, governing 





JT. GTJTOHNSON & CO. 


DEALERS IN 


Cheese Factory, Creamery and Dairy 


APPARATUS AND 
in stock Engines and Boilers, Factory and Dair 
tting and Hauling Cans, Vats, Egg C 
or 


+ 


We carry 
Material, Be 
hing needed in a Cheese Factory, Creamery 
Price List. 


No 
Mention the RURAL WORLD. 


rD 
60 


SUPPLIES, 

I y Churns, Cheese Boxes and Bes 

ases, Egg Preservative, in fact most ever} 
ves Write for Illustrated Catalogue an@® 

4 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 





DAIRY SUPPLIES. 


a@ Parties writing to advertisers will 
please mention that they saw their ad- 
vertisement in Colman’s Rural Word. 


DAIRY SALT. 
BEST in the WORLD for DAIRY and CREAM 
| BRY purposes. Sold in bulk, barrels or sacks. 

Jd. F, EWING, Agt. 
Michigan Dairy Salt Co., 
105 N. Third St. SL. LOUIS, Mo. 





ALT. ONONDAGA F.F. Table and Dairy Salt 

sThe Purest, Strongest, Best and Cheapt ; 
Warranted as pure as any. | 

Triumphant everywhere. At Buffalo fn 


est Salt made. 





DRAIN TILE’ BRICK 


Machinery for 


« Steam or Horse Power, 


Chandler & Tayler, 
INDIANAPOLIS, (ND. 


| rennet action, skillful handling and de- 


the State test of '67; at the New York But- 
ter and Cheese Exchange test,’75;at the Mil- | | 


velopment of the curds and thorough | furnish it. When a man has 50 or 100| xkeinter 3360, W. A. Pratt, Geo. W. Jack, | entries, the following be addled: “All 


| painstaking every step of the way, from | persons wondering why he does not get Bentonsport, Ia. 





shipment was made, and he will hand DRALN YOUR FARM 


them to the proper authorized person 
— they place the goods on board the factory to the day it is sold. 
‘ wy > 2 ’ * ae > q 
Take great cure to have each tub well | __““These Canada factory men be —aongd 
sandpapered and of fine clean finish. | schooled by Hon. Thomas Ballantyne, | 
Do not place any mark upon the wood, | Who is a prize cheese maker himself, | 
pack each package in canvass to pro- and — by ue ‘ yoo’ ag! by a. 
, somata pecial pains to get good milk, and I was 
é mu: 3S) ¢ et Aare tm 
h %, — 4 ne Rig ye “wd Rel told thatin the vest districts, the factory ~ 
e = i A dddress : men bave entered into an agreement | 
a ¢ F ¥F HILpDER that when a patron leaves one factory | 
U. 8. Commissioner because his milk was refused, for lack of 
pili had St. Louia. | duality, he cannot gain admission to 
1 shant ta wham | another. That is a sound policy, for 
rene 2 Oe marehant wae | there are results both moral and ma- | 
Eeor nh es butter and cheese terial behind it. But the difference be- | 
elas in St. Louis has ‘promised to | tween Canada and Wisconsin egy 
. pps ee teh as great, in my opinion, as the differ-| 
ao Se tor ep Sepals Sree ef ence between the cheese makers of the | 
: ; : vee two sections. 
uctions ship- . | 
woe ty ede edge i Leaks “I find that almost universally here, | 
4 to New Ouienne j they use the Harris method of drawing | 
Ke + . 
special commissioner for Mis- 


the whey sweet and developing the acid | 
in the Dairy Department is S. W. 
ard 600 Olive street, St. Louis, 


in the curd afterward. This method re- | 
quires longer time, more care and labor, | 

and I am afraid that that is just the rea- | 
|son our Wisconsin cheese makers do not | 
| adopt it more generally. However, the | 
| pressure of a difference in price of from 
| one to two cents a pound cannot long be 








Missouri Creameries. 


OWNSVILLE, MO., Nov. 2U, 1884. | 
OR Rural. Wortv: Enclosed | 


he is very apt to doit. When the butter 
rnaker owns all the milk he is too easily 
satisfied with the quality of his make of 
butter. 


—Mr. Henry Stewart says: **My prac- 
tice of salting butter is as follows: The 
butter (first perfectly freed from butter- 
milk in the churn) is thinly spread upon 
the working table and gashed into a great 
number of furrows crossing each other. 
The salt is rolled, crushed, sifted through 
a fine sieve and scatted evenly over the 
butter. The sheet of butter is then roll- 
ed up, worked out flat again and rolled 
again and flattened three or four times, 


|revesing the direction. It is then put 


away 24 hours, covered witha clean 
cloth as a protection against any possible 
dust. The next day the butter requires 
only sufficient working to press out the 
excess of brine (the salt being all dis- 
solved) and to avoid streakiness, after 
which it is ready to pack. 

—The chief regulator of the market 
value of butter is flavor, and this may be 
increased or diminished at the will of the 
herdsman according to his mode of feed- 


atement from two Missouri cream- 
hat may be of interest to some 
8 of Dairy Department. 
w CAMBRIA, MO., Nov. 3, 1884. 
5 {8Q.: 
rs, will say: No. lbs. butter 
Ist to Nov. Ist, 55,706. 
aid during the 6 months, 15c 
Six teams were used in 
nt $2 per day each. 
ished us during the 6 months, 
es of cream from 138 cows, or 
cow during the six months, 
calves. We shall continue 
e winter. Our butter finds 
é at top quota‘ions in New York 
pr markets. 
he above you can see we are 
'y well. Write us for any other 
on you may wantin regard to 
mery, and we will gladly an- 
Yours truly, 
J. W. RIPKE, 
Butter Maker. 
uthwick, Proprietors. 
SWISTOWN, MO., Oct. 22, 18S4. 
SMITH, EsQ.: Dear Sir—In re- 
your question, I would say that 
ed May 13th. 
bs. made to date, Oct. 22nd, 
e olbtained now, 29 and 30 
shipped to New York. 
rauge for cream, May 16 
pnts, July 14 cents, Au- 
tember 14 cents, Octo- 


fiwished us during August 
r, from 17 cows, 539 5-8 


hrey furnished us during 
September, from 16 cows, 


ue furnished us during 
tember, from 8 cows, 


ished us during Au- 


r, from 13 cows, 527 | 


eford furnished us | A ; Aang 
5 | 0f this family for years, furnishing a 


eptember, from 12 


-hed us during Au- 
, from 10 cows, 190 


0 from the 13th of 
ctobér, including 


A i months and 1S days, 
Pfor cream. 
fied with the institution, 
haking some money now. 
buble Sar production next 
ars truly, 
J. EMERSON, 
Butter Maker. 
J.S. NEWLON, 
Secretary. 
W.'T. HUMPHREY, 
Manager. 
b of Nov. 4th, W. T. Hum- 
er of Lewistown Creamery, 
the week ending October 
2,473 lbs., and that they 
gathering cream. 
these two creameries 
, up to present date, 
ad have made 120,000 
which, at 15 cents per 
00. Add to this about 
tser makers and ad- 
we have a total of 
by these two cream- 
1 of 6 months, to the 
men within a radi- 
here they are’ lo- 
wear closes, they 
s to $40,000. 
p exports of 
B did not ex- 
amount per 
5 were es- 
plenty of 
‘ Northern 
much larger 
wo, we think this 
ble showing for two 
tarting in Missouri, 
eution has been paid 
ows by most farmers. 
urs truly, 
J.J. SMITH. 
D. 


Jian Dairymen. 
itor of the Jefferson 
, is traveling in On- 
fode of the old 
rewrites to his paper, 


the Queen’s do- 
,1 have hurriedly 
incipal portion of 
trict lying between 
and Brooklyn on 
thejoutset, that it 
le generally, that 
e producing the 

n the American 
of courses! was 

n gee pese 


| Mr. 


Dear friend—* In | 
they made cheese upon our 
Aver- | 


Six cus- | 
| ment. 


method as expounded by Mr. Harris and | ated bya reckless system of dairying, and 

Curtis. There is no use of saying | there is no reason why this should not be 
tbat our method is as good as theirs, for | a crime as well as other formsof villainy. 
the very good reason that ten years ago | This would not be so particularly objec- 


| 
method and discarded it for a better one. | separately classified, for then the slov- 
Since the change their cheese is leading | enly dairymen would soon be forced out 
the entire continent, and the extra price | of the business. We talk about weeding 
Canada cheese brings closes the argu-/| out our scrub cows, but this will never 
| be accomplished till some of the owners 
“But if Canada outdoes us in the|be first weeded out by an improved 
quality of her cheese she is a long way | method of education. Leticonsumers unite 
behind us in butter. I have scarcely | andinscribe ‘‘Flavor, Purity, and Uni- 
eaten a bitof good butter since I came | formity’’ on their banner, and the de- 
into the Dominion. What I have seen | sired results will soon follow. 
has been on the tables of the best hotels, | 


resisted, and the Wisconsin boys before | ing or managing his herd. Milk or cream | 
long will have to adopt the Canada| may be actually and literally adulter- | 


present | tionable if tre product of every herd were | 


and the article invariably looks and | 
tastes as if it had been banged to death | 
with overworking or churning, and} 
maybe both. And yetIam assured by | 
good judges that as fine butter can be 
made in Canada as anywhere in Amer-; 
ica. Why not? The grass, the water, | 
the climate, are all in its favor. The | 
only factor lacking is good brains. Good 
butter and cheese is universally a product | 
of skill, and that takes brains. And the} 
scarcity of good butter and cheese is | 
always due to a scarcity of good brain | 
action. These is no exception. In fol. | 
lowing out this line of thought I have | 
noticed that most people blame the 
weather, the grass, the water. the cows, | 
or anything except their own lack of| 
good dairy sense.”’ 
The Scrub Cow's Meditation. | 
—The scrub cow looked over the fence | 
that divided the raw prairie from the | 
clover patch and her mouth watered 
as she saw the improved, aristocratic 








| with her fine pedigrees, as they call it, 


cow in clover six inches high, eating a 
bran mash and some choice pumpkins, 
chopped fine and made palatable with 
corn bread. ‘It seems to me,”’ she said 
‘that things are not going right in this 
world of late. Here am I, the standby 


healthy calf each year for the last five, 
and last year too keeping the family in 
milk and cream, and helping to keep 
down the grocery bills with butter, left 
to feed on this miserable, dry prairie 
grass in October, while this upsturt, 


and blue blood, gets the nicest young 
clover and all other good things that the 
farm affords. And then we shall hear 
about her astonishing milk records. 
Give me that feed and I will make a rec- 
ord that will count. 

But then I am only a scrub and it is 
not fashionable to speak of the merits 
of scrubs. And that is why it seems to 
me the world is going all wrong. Even 
the black man has his defenders who 
would die for him, and every boy will 
fight for his yellow dog; but there is no 
man, even though his children were rais- 
ed on her milk, that will fight the hard 
battles of the scrub cow. 

Possibly when [ am dead and gone, 
when the race of the scrub is nearly ex- 
tinct, somebody will experiment by giv- 
ing the scrub cow the same feed and 
care with the improved cow, and find 
out that, whilst she is not much for beef 
she fills the pail. 

Then he will give her a new name, 
the ‘‘Jersey Red with the dimpled horn,” 
perhaps, and time will bring its re- 
venge. But that does not make this Oc- 
tober prairie grass taste any the better.”’ 
—lowa Homestead. 





An Average Jersey. 


—The question is often asked ‘‘What 
isan average Jersey?’ and it has not 
been easy to get a satisfactory answer. 

The New England Farmer says the 
impression is quite common among com- 
mon farmers that the average Jersey cow 
of this country is a smaller milk produc- 
er than the average dairy herds owned 
by men who select from native cattle, or 
with no regard to herd or pedigree. A 
great many farmers are of the opinion 
that a little Jersey blood mixed into their 
herd is a help, especialy in giving color 
to their butter, and in giving. cream that 
will rise quick, and churn readily, but 
they pe as firmly believe that a little of 
the blood is far better than much. They 
do not want any pure ones. They are 
too small and too tender, too dainty as 
feeders, and of too little value for beef, 
or as veal calves. 

Now the men who own improved Jer- 
seys will not agree to any of this talk. 

They know that their animals are far 
ahead of any ordinary natives, and they 
are neither small, dainty, nor tender. 

Our observation is that a great many 
miserable Jersey calves have been raised 
and put upon the market that never 
should have been allowed to pass the 
veal age. They have been raised for no 








other reason than that they were Jerseys 


—Summer butter, as usual, is yielding 
but a small margin of profit. The wise 
dairyman has lessened his production 
during this period ot low prices, and has 
arranged to have his cows calve in the 
fall and winter, so that he can make an 
even supply from October to May—the 
period of highest prices. The summer 
glut in the butter market will not be ob- 
viated until this practice is more gener- 
ally adopted. Winter dairying comes in 
a season when other work is not press- 
ing, and adds immensely to the amount 
and quality of the manure made. Sum- 
mer butter has to be made in the busiest 
season of the whole year, sells at the 
lowest prices, and the manure product 
in winter is comparatively poor in quali- 
ty and small in quantity. We believe 
figures will show that the seemingly 
smaller cost of summer production does 
not compensate for the gains in winter 
dairying. 


—James Walker, about two years ago, 
bought the Jersey heifer calf Countess 
Queen 13,519, from the Parker farm, 
Framingham, Mass., and shipped her to 
Millsdale farm, Greenville, S. C. Last 
January she dropped her first calf. She 
was tested the following June for one 
week. She made 18 pounds 3 ounces of 


| butter in that time, which is the largest 


yield on record for a heifer with her first 
calf. Mr. Walker has recently bought 
from the same parties her dam, Queen 
of Jersey 4948, and two of her sisters in 
blood, viz., Pansy Queen 13,514, and 
Lady Parker 13,515; also two Alphea 
calves, making five head, and twelve 
head of Am. J. C. C. registered Jerseys 
from C. R. Miliken, Glen House farm, 
Mt. Washington, making in all 17 head, 
which were placed in one car, especially 
fitted up, and shipped a few days ago to 
Millsdale farm, Greenville, S. C. This 
is the largest and finest bred lot of cattle 
that ever left New England for the 
South, as they were the pick of two 
noted herds. 


—There are three kinds of “cow” 
butter marketed in this country, grading 
as follows: ‘* Creamery’? comes first, 
and sells at the highest figure, for the 
reason that it is the most uniform butter 
manufactured. Of course, there are 
grades and qualities of this article, but 
it is, taking it as a whole, by far the 
most evenly satisfactory butraceous pro- 
duct ever made. ‘Dairy’? butter comes 
next, and unquestionably, if often, equal 
to creamery in quality and flavor, while 
an occasional specimen excels anythin 
else produced in the butter line. But it 
esSentiaJly lacks uniformity, and it can- 
not therefore bedependedupon. It con- 
sequently fails to command the highest 
prices, although the average figures 
realized for it in the past few years have 
been excellent. Neither of these pro- 
duets are materially affected by the 
competition of artificial compound. 
* Common” butter, though, is always 
struggling for supremacy with butterine, 
oleomargarine, sucine, etc,, and is losin, 
ground, as it should, in the unequa 
fight. Cemmon butter is the product of 
carelessness and shiftlessness. 


The above from an exchange, shows 
the importance of making first-class, 
ilt-edge butter to get the highest mar- 
cet price. If any at all is made on the 
farm, let it be the best, put up in attrac- 
tive shape, with your name on every 
package. Better give the milk to the 
calves than to make poor butter.—Ex. 


—The creameries of Butler county, 
Iowa, will, this season, pay out for 
cream, $250,000. This is better than 
raising grain and taking the chances of 
the failure of crops, etc. The two cream- 
eries of this county are paying out about 
$5,000 per month, although this is small 
compared to other localities in the state, 
yet it has done very much towards oy 
ing over the tide of depression caused by 
the failure of crops for the last two years. 
This amount is at least double what 
would have been realized if the cream 
had been converted into butter on the 
farm. Had this been done, eight cents 
per pound would have been the top price 
realized in store pay. While the cream- 


|the moment the milk is taken to the/| the highest market price for his butter,| zebina 2377,H.A. Severy, R. Lyman, La- 


| mont, Ill. 
Monon 2376, H. A. Severy, David Mitchell 
| Monitor, Kansas. 

Superior 1834, H. M. Severy, J. M. Felmley, 
| Cedar Falls, I. 

Pittsfield 3466, Constantine 3472, Racket 2212, 
N. C. Barney, Mrs. E. S. Barney, Bantam, 
Falls, Conn. 

Delaware Jack 1403, J. K. Ocell, Hull & Bus- 
sy, Andes, N. Y. 

Prince of Nyack 1760, 
Stephens, Nyack, N. Y. 

tob 992, A. H. Bowman, Jacob 
Canton, O. 

Netherland Victor 2475, Smiths & Powell, F. 
M. Vansicklin, Burlington, Vt. 

Naugatuck 3584, N. C. Barney, Mrs. 
Barney, Bantam Falls, Conn, 

Huron 2109, Herman Bollert, H. M. Williams 
Picton, Ont. 

Arthur Morland 1729, G. H. 
Lord & Son, Sinclairville, N. Y. 

Prince Lykje 2815, F. 
Overton, Ga. 


, 


H. ¢ 


Gale, Irving 


Draime: 


Ss 


Chase, B. B. 


C. Stevens, D. B. Cade, 


Cassalaga, N. Y. 

Berk 897, James Neilson, G. W. Thompson, 
Stelton, N. J. 

Ink 42nd, James Neilson, 0. B. 
York City. 

Miami Duke 2092, F. P. Lambert, Harvey 

3ros. Lake Mills, Wis. 

Kepler 2596, G. E. Brown & Co. A. J. 
mond, Volo, Ill. 

Amwell Duke 3186, J. S. Buchanan, Allison 
A Stewart, Buffalo, Penn. 

Garland 1913, W. A. Pratt, Geo. Letherman, 
Sour Tree Lake, Minn. 

St. Omer 2185, Smiths & Powell, F. H. Beach, 
Dover, N. J. 

Robustus 3492, Dr. 0. C. Wiggin, J. 8. 
leigh, the Weirs, N. H. 

Honest Tom 3198, T. G. Yeomans & fons, W. 
L. Conyngham, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Nederlana of Bloomfield 3952, Ag’l& Mt’h’l 
College of Mississippi, R. A. Nisbit & R. H. 
Plant, Macon, Ga. 

Endymion 2nd 3389, J. B. Dutcher, J. Thomas 
Gale, Fishkill on Hudson, N. Y. 


Potter New 


Ray- 


Wada- 


Ill. 
cows. 

Leila K. 3120, W. Hanke, Dr. E 
Liszomb, Ia, 

Wybe Lee 5763, Steenstra 4691, Klaske L. 
5860, Piersma 5730, Milk-Favor 2nd 4694, Lievia 
5717, A. Bradley, L. Ball, Lee, Mass. 

Tryntje Kalsbeek 5991, Buchanan Bros. 0. 
Hale, Peoria, Ill. 

Mencia 7443, DorIne Abbekerk 6723, 
Stevens, E. E. Carver, Marshall, Texas. 

Fidelia 880, Fidelia 2nd 2092, Fidelia 3rd 725s, 
Fidelia 4th 6841, J. Demmon & Son, B. B. Lord 
& Son Sinclairville, N. Y. 

Wianomucca 5th 3017, Burritt Chaffee, I. W. 
Allen, E. Syracuse, N. Y. 

Leanie 2nd 7415, L. B. Lake, Agur S. 
Plattsville, Conn. 

Odnah 6190 Mandeline 6191, Binoite 5096, H 
M. Williams, J. M. Mullory, Picton, Ont. 

Brigitte 3047, H. M. Williams, J. B. Leavitte, 
Picton, Ont. ; 

Huntress 2350, Ozden Cole, J. O. 
lin, Mich. 

Lady Love 4305, W. A. Pratt. J.J. Conklin, 
Leonard, Texas. 

Wapakoneta 7303, Aroostook 7314, Ingles 
7305, Loma 7296, Mooi 2nd 4758, W. A. Pratt, J. 
O. Chase, Fairmount, Neb. 

Solo 7698, Finesse 5th 3924, Castenett 7529, 
Loco 7532, Arva 7557 B urbattee 7611, J. W. Still- 
well & Co. J. G. Marriott, St. Louis, Mo. 

Ellington 7982, W. I. Piuillip3, J. D. Barger & 
Son, Sinclairville, N. Y. 

Hermanda 2059, Neiskje 1204, Belle of Ashley 
2373, Dolly Murrey 6134, H. F. W. Breuer, ed 
Plenge, Charleston, S. C. 

Second Princess Nicolina 4371, Gillett [& 
Moore, D. G. Thomas, Fox Lake, Wis. 

Madge Wildfire 2nd 2464, Burritt Chaffee, I. 
W. Allen, E. Syracuse, N. Y. 

Wautonia 7554, Wegee Ray 7683, Zutphen 
Mayo 7560, J. W. Stillwell & Co.._Mackey & 
Huston, Evansville, Ind. 

Minnie Egen 5642, M, L. Sweet, 
Otsego, Mich. 

Mina Veltman 5646, M. L. Sweet, P. F. Hack- 
ley, Alamo, Mich. 

Klara Jelsum 5640, Camilla Vriesema 5650, 
Emme Hoekstra 2nd 5639, M. L. Sweet, Abijan 
Huyck, Marcellus, Mich. 

Houkje Finkum 4294, Hartje Bouma 40%, 
Betje Modeliefje 4077, Emma Hoekstra 4080, 
Emma Lelie 4081, Fetje Heidebloesem 4082 
Reymke Klaver 4116, Saapke Vreedzam 4118, 
Y je Corujum 4130, Aaltje Boonstra 4102, Aaltje 
Kukhof 2nd 4136, M. L. Sweet, J. BelerJr. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Aaggie Etta 4555, Grecian Maid 4422, Daisy 
Lawton 4559, Smiths & Powell, J.P. Killian, 
Lyndhurst, Va. 

Crawnet 3rd 5934, Crawnet 275,R. J. Camp- 
bell, Manchester, Mo. 

Pet of Annandale 8098 Cliffton Maid 3954 
Gerardine 3812, Creola 3802, Anne 3215, J. W. 
Stillwell & Co. J. E. Miller, Belleville, U1. 

Rutje 3829, Winke 3833, M. F. Manette 2nd- 
1607, Miss Ellwood 3939, Ellwood Spaanz 3936, 
El wood Manetta 3935, J. E. Miller, T. C. Camp, 
bell, Manchester, Mo. 

Zippora 4498,W. A. Pratt, Geo. W. Jack, 
Bentonsport, Ia. 

Le Loup 7540, Olio 7126, Lawley 7662, Lima 
7569, Lawler 7556,J. W. Stillwell & Co. R. L. 
Wetherbyhalifax, N. S. 

Lewes 7612, La Honda 7645. Endor 7858, J. W. 
Stillwell & Co. J. N. Cameron, New Glasgow, 
N.S. 

Adell Keates 7876, Cozette 7878, Hermitage 
Maid 7877, L. S. Frederick, H. Berry, Frankfort 
Ky. 
Belphoebe 2482, W. A. Pratt, Zahm & Scherf- 


ns. 
Aaggie Isadora 2nd 4339, Aaggie Josie 4367 
Smiths & Powell, N. C. Barney, Bantam Falls 


Conn. 

Aaggie Isadora 2nd 4339, Aaggie Josie 4367, 
Coralie 7897, Alethe 7863, Agalia 7862, Albinia 
7861, N.C, Barney, Mrs. E.S. Barney, Bantam 
Falls, Conn. HOMAS B. WALES, Jr. Sec’y. 

Iowa City,Iowa, Dec. 5, 1884. 


D. Whitacre, 
F. 


Cc. 


peach, 


Beal, Rol- 


A. B. Stuart, 








aa We call the special attention of our read- 
ers to the advertisement of Mrs. Lizzie E, Cot- 
ton, in another column, under head of “Honey 
Bees.” Mrs. ton’s new system of bee 
keeping has proved a great success. Write 
her for circujar of particulars. 








Alhambra 3524, B. B. Lord & Son, F. A. Teed, | 


transfers of sows in farrow atthe time 
| Of sale must be accompanied by a certi- 
| ficate giving date ofservice and name 
}and Record number ofthe service boar, 
| said certificate to be signed by the owner 
| of the boar at the time of service.” 

| WHEREAS, The neglect with some 
| breeders to record their stock until long 
j after the animals have been in use for 
breeding purposes, has been one of the 
|most prolific sources of error, anda 
| great cause of delay in perfecting pedi- 
|grees, thereby involving much extra 
correspondence in verifying dates of 
|farrowand names of sires and dams; 
therefore 

Resolved, hat double entry fees be re- 
| quired on al) animals not sent for regis- 
| try before they are one year old. 
|; esolved, That double fees be required 
| for all transfers not reported in accor- 
| dance with rule 10, within six month: 
| after change of ownership. By order of 
| the Executive Committee, 
Ciias. F. MILLs, President, 
PHIL. M. SPRINGER, Sec’y. 
Springfield, Ill., Dee. 4, 1884. 


I do not know but that I am exposing 
|my ignorance of hogology—nevertheless 


L waukee Grand Union Dairy Exchange Fair 
T 83, taking allthe leading premiums and 
sweepstakes but one, tying its rival on 

| that, over four foreign competitors. Sole 
manufacturers, the American Dairy Salt Co. 
L. Add’ss J.W.BARKER, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. Y 


THE 


“BOSS” & “ACME” 


CHURNS 


Make more and better 
butter, churn and clean 
much easier & are much 
more durable. Over 30. 
000 have been sold since 
Se, Jan. 1, 1883, and not one re- 
turned. We are sole own- 
patents on these churns.. 
il, U. PALMER & CO., 
Rockford, Lil. 
Mention this paver. Send for circular, 


ae QUEEN: SOUTH 


PORTABLE 


ers of 


for Paw 
10,000 in Use 


te for Pamphlet. 


| 


The cheapest Way to pro- B 


trated circular to 
S. MITCHELL & SONS, 








FRAZER 
AXLE GREASE. 


ne tn tho World. Ogg the genuine. Fy 
a a as 0 e- 
- BOLD EVERY WHERIC 


marked Frazer’s. 
THE 


Indiana Cultivators, 


The best ever sold at any price furnishe® 
on board cars in St. Louis, at $16.90. 
By A.J. CHILD, 


Moro 3108, W. E. Smith, Henry Cook, Alton, | 


{I venture to tell what seems a queer 
|freak to me. I have two sows of the 
| same litter running in alot. On August 
| 28th, the smaller of the two sows gave | 
| birth to six pigs—in a few davs I noticed | 
that the mother did not seem to care for 
| them at all, and the larger sow was suck- 
ling them. I letitrun op so fora time | 
| thinking she too would come in and then | 
I would take these six from her, for by | 
|this time I had found out their own| 
|mother had no milk for them. When | 
|those pigs were six weeks old I shut} 
|them up from the sow, and up to this| 
| date that old ‘‘wet nurse’? has had no 
| pigs of her own and what is worse she | 
{1s not going to have either, and yet she | 
| suckled those six pigs for six weeks and | 
| they were fat little fellows too. | 
| Now what does she mean by acting so, | 
| and is this as strange a freak to the rest | 
of the farmers as it is to me? 


CINCEINNATE, O, 
Complete & Cheap Flour Mill Outfits, 


THE 


y Fairland Sysco 


Gathering 
Cream. 


Send for Catalogue to 


Davis & Rankin, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
Davis & Fairlamb, 
DEALERS IN 


Creamery Supplies, 


| ; ie «= s«-24 10.28 Milwaukee Av 
Swine. | _ Chicago, ile 


| —The aim of pork raisers should be to 
| getrid of the poor hogs and keep none 
| but the best sows for breeding. This is 
|simply what the books call ‘careful se- 
|lection.”’ If preferred it may be called 
‘judicious slaughtering.’ The first aim | 
lot the pig breeder should be to get 
healthy, vigorous pigs. Crossing com- 
mon, vigorous and healthy sows with 
fine-boned, pure-bred boars makes 
strong, healthy, vigorous pigs, very pro- 
fitable for pork-making. Some pork 
raisers contend that good, common— 
what we call  native—animals are 
healthier than pure-bred animals. We 
want the health, vigor, hardiness and 
powerful digestion of the native united 
with the quietness of disposition, fine 
bone, small offal early maturity, and 
fattening qualities of the pure bred. To 
a large degree this can be accomplished | 
by selecting the best native or grade} 
sows and breeding them to the finest and | 
best pure-bred boars. | 
| Each of the improved breeds of swine | 
|has many points of excellence to recom- | 
| mend it, and each has a large class of | 
admirers, who are satisfied that their 
favorite is a little the best. This is sim- 
| Ply an honest difference of opinion, 
caused chiefly by the circumstances and 
| the surroundings of the breeder. ‘The 
}farmer who has the range of a large 
| wood lot, or broad acres of pasture, uat- 
urally prefers the large breeds, while the 
man whose acres are few and valuable 
justly believes in the smaller varieties. 
A correspondent likes the Berkshire | 
hog best. He says of it: ‘*It grows fast, 
is strong, quiet, healthy, easily fattened, 
and brings the top price in market, | 
either alive or as pork; the meat is un- 
surpassed in flavor, firm, tender, juicy, 
lean and fat well proportioned and of 
fine color.—F x. 
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ADAMS WIND MILLS 


For Pumping or for Power 

HAND AND POWER 

: Corn Shellers, 

Horse Powers, 

Feed-Grinders and 

* Corn Cultivators, 

- Irom Pumps, &c. 

Marseilles Maznfacturiag Co., 
Manexiiuxs, LaSaee Co.. ILL. 





ESTABLISHED 1853. 


WwM. N. TIVY, 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Honey, Wool and Gen- 
eral Commission erchant, 

424 NORTH SECOND STREET ST. LOUIS,°Mo. 


Ertel’s Clipper Hay Press 


CLAIMS THE 


S| 











a 


Bales 10 tons a day. 


Address. GEO. ERTEL & CO., Quincy, Ill, 


CHAMPION » BALING PRESSES. 











WHITMAN’S New Patent’ 
| REBOUND PLUNGER PERPETUAL. 

TO ANY BV 

‘3 Now MADE” 


Transfers of Thoroughbred Stock. 


AMERICAN BERKSHIRE RECORD. 

Pilot 12,559, Clifford & White, Well-! 
ington, Ohio, to Geo. N. Wilson, Burton, } 
Ohio. 

Pearl 12,560, Clifford & White, Well- | 
ington, Ohio, to Geo. N. Wilson, Burton, | 
Ohio. | 
Talley Boy 12,561, Clifford & White, | 
Wellington, Ohio, to S. Anderson, Talley | 
Cavey, Penn. 

King of Scio 12,568, T. R. Proctor, | - 
Utica, N. Y., to Geo. A. Block, Scio, 


ed First Premium at N. Y, State Fa 

nd Grand Gold Medal in 1883 over Ded 
also California State Fair in 1883. The onl 
Press made, Puts 10 tons in car. 
die. A bale every 3 minutes, Satisfaction qcuarenaall, 
Three bales to any other Press’ two. Send for Circular 
Also Horse Powers, Cider Mills, Cora Sheilers, Feed Couey, 


ete Manufactured b 
CO., St. Louis. Me 


Receiv 
1882, a 


y. perfect 
Most simple an¢ 


No.{ Plantation Saw Mill 
S200 


Acnieta 9708, Longstreet & Cahn, | 
Grenada, Miss., to Jas. C. Longstreet, ' 
Grenada, Miss. | 
Grand Duchess 10,778, Frederick Von | 
Kapff, Govanstown, Md., to 'T. P.! ; 
Branch, Augusta, Ga. | SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS.) 
Royal Highness 10,779, Fredeazick Von | 


Kapff, Govanstown, Md., to T. P. Branch, | SMITH, MYERS & SCHNIER, 


Augusta, Ga. | 267, 269, 271 and 273 W. Front Street 
tfom Hood VI 11,045, A. G. Barlow & | 0? -00? 77) aud lds W. Fi , 


Co., North Ridgeway, N. Y., to T. P. 
Branch, Augusta, Ga. 

Lady Lincoln VIII 4676, J. E. Roach, 
Lincoln Ill., to A. G. Epler, Virginia, 
I 





ENTERPRISE 
Wind-Mill, 


New CHAMPION 


Force Pump. 


Prospect’s Choice 12,556, A. G. Epler, 
Virginia, Lll., to G. W. Bertherd, Peoria, 
I 


of eee eee eeeereeee 


ENTERPRISE 
FEED GRINDERS. 


ll \ 
] 


PHIL. M. SPRINGER, Sec’y. 
Springtield, Il. 








TP 

CMS 
Gimax Gora Gotten = ZY 
Cultivator & Planter, 


The reason why so many die with consump- 
tien, is because they neglect to use the — r 
remedy in season. When the system is first 
attacked with a cough, oppression of the 
chest, or seated pains in the breast, Allan’s | ,, a 
Lung Balsam will cause the phlegm to raise,| ENTERPRISE CO. 
Sandwich Illinois 





has bee 
sowed 8,000 bushels of seed from cane of our own 


ders of 10 bushels and over 
ders of 100 bushels and over. 
faction. 


209 Market St.,Louis St. 


INTERESTING TO STOCK MEN. 
The ast seasor has proven the Sorghum Cane te 
be the most valuable fodder plant known whereit 
nused to meet increasing demand. 1 have 
raising, 


Amber, New Orange and Indian. The lat- 


ter variety is a large early cane, bearinga white seed 
and the mchest in sugar analyzed by special Com- 


missioner of Agriculture, Prof. 
is cleaned ready for planting 
Price on ca’ $1.00 per bushe 


E. B.Cowgill. Seed 
and put in strong sacks. 
10 per cent. off on or 
5 per cent. off one 
We guarantee satis- 
W.P. Clement, Manager Sterling Sirup 


Works, Sterling. Kans 
~~ GREAT ° - 
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GOING WEST. 


PRINCIPAL LINE from CHICAGO PEORIA am: 
ST. LOUIS, by way of Omaha and Lincoln ¢ 
°NVER, or via Kansas City and Ate nm 
iver, connecting at Union Depots at Kansas Cit; 
Jmaba and Denver with through trains for 8 
FRANCIS and all points in the Great West. 282 
GOING NORTH and SOUTH, 
Solid Trains of elegant Day Coaches and Pullm 
ulace Sleeping Cars are run daily to and from§ 
louis, via Hannibal, Quincy, Keokuk, Burlingto 
Cedar Rapids and Albert Lea to St. Paul and Minne 
apolis; Parlor Cars and Reclining Chairs to and fro 
St. Louis and Peoria. Only one change of cars 
tween St. Louis and Des Moines, Lincoln, Neb., az 
Denver. Itisalsothe only Through Line betwee 
St, Louis, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
Through Tickets via this line for sale at all RB. B 
coupon ticket offices in the U. 8. and Canada. * 232) 
7 - POTTER PERC 4 LOWELL 


>. & Gen, Manager, 3+. P. Ag’t. Chi 
EMMON, W. D. SANBORN, 
tA Div’n Pass’r Ag 
. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


RUPTURE 


Cured without surgical operation or dete 
tion from business at the VIENNA R 
INSTITUTE, St. Louls, Mo. This Instftt 
CHARTERED AND INCORPORATED BY THB: 
STATE OF MISSOURI, AND IS PERMANENTLY 
LOCATED AT ST. Louis. Rupture often pro- 
duces diseases of the Kidneys, Bowels an& 
Bladder, Rheumatism, Fevers, Backaches, 
pmoeeney and many other diseases. 
Smythe’s book containing likenesses of 
sons before and after cure, testimonials 
is mailed for 10c. Persons can be treated 
start home same day. Address 
DR. F. T, SMYTHE. 
: Pres. Vienna Institute, 
No. 1105 Olive St..St. Louis Mo. 
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Ticke gent, 
112 N. FourtH 8r. 
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CREAM BALM 
c auses no Paine 
Gives relief at 
onee. “ Thoroug . 
Treatment wil 
Cure. Nota Liq- 
uui or Snuff. Ap-- 
ply into” nosis 
Give it a TrialS~ 
Sample by Dial 10 conte, Bond fer 


Y BROTHERS, 
Druggists, Owego, New York. 


CONSUMPTION. 
a 


50 cents at Druggists, 
istered. 
cireular 





thousands of cases of the worst kind and of lon 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in 
that I willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together withs 

UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Giveee 
press & P.O, aduress. DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St, ¢ 


Manhood Restored 


im 
causing Premature Decay, Nervous Debility , Lost 
Manhood, &c., having tried in vain every 
remedy, has discovered a simple means of self-care, 
which he will send FREE to his fellow 
Address, J.H.REEVES, 43 Chatham St.,New York. 


A CARD.—To all who are suffering from 
errors and indiscretions of 
weakness, early decay, loss of m 
I will send a recipe that will cure you, : 
OF CHARGE. This great remedy was discoy- 
ered by a missionary in South America. Send 


























heals the irritated parts, and restore the sys- 
tem to health. 4t 











Save Your animals much suffering from 
accidents, cuts and open sores, by usiag 


COURTSHIP and MARRIAGE? 
-) pte —— Le gy - 
eries r marri sing! 
securing health, wealth and Deppiness 
Stewart’s Healing Powder 0 Erne lishing , 
§ g x ' 


‘or. 
10 cents by the Union Publishing ewark, N.J. >, 


i. 











A MONTH & board for 3 live Yeung Me 
N ORANGE GROVE, for sale near New $65.: Ladies in each county, Adress, P. Wr- 
Iberia La, J.M. RACWFORD. ZEIGLER & CO,, Chicago. wet 





self-addressed envelope to REV.JOSEPH T.IN+ 
MAN StationD, New York. 


We will send youa watchora 

BY MALL OR EXPRESS, C. 0. D. to 

examined before paying: 

and if not satisfactory, 

ourexpense. We manufacture 

our watches and save on pee 

cent. Ca of 2h styles 

STA Watch RICAN WATCH CO, 
ITTSBURGH, ¥ 


|. PA. 





{ 





COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 








St. Louis Amusements. 


“Grace Hawthorne. a new star, made a hana- 
gome and successful debut in “Camilie,” at 
the Peoples’ Theatre Dec. Mth. During the 
week she will appear in “Camille,” “Miss 
Multon,” “East Lynne,” supported by a pow- 

-ertal company. “Minnie Pa)mer,” the famous 
soubrette actress appears Dec. 21st. 

“Lynwood,” aclever and interesting play 

“molds the boards at the Olympic to reduced 
prices. Harrison and Gourlay in “Skipped 
by the Light of the Moon,” a strange and up- 
roartous absurdity, Dec. 21st. 

German legitimate holds the boards at 
Pope’s this week with Magda Grochick in 
tcading roles. The Madison Square success 
of “May Blossom,” a beautiful and touching 
play, will be given next week, opening Dec. 
Rad. 

“No body's Claim” is a fine sensational play, 
and is being given atthe Standard. Rich & 
Harris, Howard Atheneum Company next 


7 





: he Stock 


@leeldy Review of the Live Stock Market. 


The receipts and shipments for the week 
«gnding Tuesday, Dec. 16th, were as follows: 
RECEIPTS. 








Horses 


Cattle. 
Wednesday.... 
Thureda: 


Hogs. 


Sheep. 
14021 945 


946 
1059 
956 





Dotal ....... 4,415 
chest week.... 4,761 


QSHIPMENTS.| 


Total....+++++- 11,253 
, & Last week.. 2 
Texas cattlemen say it costs about $150 to 
-gaise a calf, which when & fulljgrown steer 
-pwill average $23 in price. 

Qver 75 per cent. of the cattle crop of the 
United States are claimed to be what are 
termed “‘scrubs.” 

The calf crop in Montana is said to average 
“25 per cent., 15 per cent. more than for several 
‘years past. 

One of the most extensive cattle companies 
in the world has just been formed by a npum- 
‘ber of New York and Boston capitalists. Itis 
valled the New York and Boston Cattle Com- 

: ‘pany,.the authorized capital of which is 
$6,000 000 and paid up capital $1,500,000. 

An important transfer of ranch property 
according to Chicago paper ls the leasing by 

~Mesers. A.J. Snider & Sons of their “Blank 
‘“” ranch in the Indian nation, to J. P. Wiser 
& Sons, of Prescott, Ont. It comp ’ises 100,000 
cres situated on the Cherokee strip, twenty 
miles south of the Kansas line, and 100,000 
head of cattle, valued at about $400,000. 


12,256 


lenwider, agent of the United 

of Animal Industry, says there 

sat present 2,238,781 cattle, an 

nce 1880 of 800,516. They are valued 

$67,000,000. In Montana Territory 

2 663,300 cattle representing an in- 

gince 1880 of 491,849. There value is 

at $20,000,000. Mr. Fullenwider be- 

that the statistics will show 55.000,000 
le in the United States in 1884. 


he Fort McLeod Gazette, ina late issue 
says: In view of the growing dimensions of 
the Northwest cattle trade, that Winnipeg 
should be provided with stock yards. The 
need for such may not be imperative just at 
present, but in a very short time at Winnipeg 
or some other point in Manitoba, or the Ter- 
ritories, a great cattle market must come into 
existence. 


A. N. Swan, of Cheyenne, Wyoming, con- 
racts more stock than any other individual 
on the continent. His present possessions 
re valued at between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000, 
lvhile the amount of stock of which he has 
<lusive control and management is oyer 
00,000 head, valued at over $6,000,000. He 
ame West in 1853, when 22 years of age, with 
1,000 in his pocket. 


Bliack-leg is reported to be carrying off 
hany young cattle in the region of Sheridan’ 
evada. 
A syndicate of English and Scotch specu- 
tora, besides Lord Tweedmouth, have pur- 
based a ranch in Mexico that extends over 
600 square miles. 
ong established and well-known com 
Mremion live stock firm of Metcalf, Moore & 
<Os., doing business at the National Yards 
ast 8t. Louis, have made ali arrangements, 
© open a branch house at Kansas City. They 
have secured office room, and Squire Moore 
and Jackmen, who wil! have control, will 
shortly leave to take charge. 
G@Bogs are largely improving in quality, and 
mackers clatn at they are yielding better 
at yeccent than any time since 1880. 
John Uili of New Mexico, with his assis- 
‘tants, on‘ast Tuesday loaded 702 beef cattle, 
or 32 cars, inane hour and forty-five minutes, 
m average of one car in a little less than 
mee minutes. This isthe quickest/time on 
Tecord. 
The to 
“4hing en 
ts prod 
tie mon 
205,088. 
Teed the « 
wmplement. 
1,900,000 horses 
0,000 to 


1 of our dairying interests is some- 
To supply us with milk and 
5,000,000 cows are needed, and 
ted in the business is 2,000,- 
3 60,000,000 acres of lana to 
,000,000 to pay for the dairy 
| mashiners ;700,000 persons and 
to do the work of the business; 
hay, 90,000,009 bushels of corn 
t MK, 275 0K shels of oats, 2,000,000 bush- 
“3 bran avd 30,000,000 bushels of corn to 
Sy “Feet the cows and horses; $400,000,000 to pay 
for ali this feed, and $168,000,000 to pay dairy 
farm help. The cows yield about 6,750,000,000 
gallons of mitk per year, which sells for about 
-$810,000,000. Halfthe milkis made into cheese 
and butter. 
“Zhe swine of the United States comprise 
“gvearty one-half in number, and more than 
one-haifin value, of the pigs of all the prin- 
cipal stock -producing countries of the world. 
The number with which we are credited for 
183 is 43,260,186; all other countries about 47,- 


nous 


OOM 





general poor quality and the character of the 
weather most of the time, there was a better 
daily clearance than many expected. East 
ern advices were not especially encouraging, 
and the advance in rail rates was against ac- 
tive trading on shippers part, Both of these 
| circumstances in connection with the very 
meagre offerings of fat cattle favored more 
or less weakness, and salesmen in many in- 
stances were compelled to grant liberal con- 
cessions. Purchases were made at $5@5 65 for 
medium to good native steers, and $4 50@4 75 
forfair. It now takes a very fine bunch of 
fat, heavy steers to bring $5 75, and none of 
such were forthcoming during the week, 
the general supply consisting chiefly of 
common, thin and rough cattle. The market 
for butchers stock was quiet and slow for all 
descriptions, and values have been marked 
by weakness, and have fluctuated to a 
greater or less extent day by day. The 
arrivals were not large in the true 
meaning of the word, ut were more 
than enough to meet all requirements 
of the trade. Fat cattle did not show so 
much change but the decline in all common 
sorts was about 15@20c. Here and there are 
an occasional lot of desirable cows or heifers 
sold at about steady rates, but gererally 
transfers were at lower prices than were 
| current the week before. Steers brought $3 75 

@4 45 for natives, and $2 65@3 50 for range 
cattle; native cows and heifers $3@3 75. There 
was few range cattle received, and the qual- 
ity was of the peereet for alongtime. The 
demand for Holiday cattle was limited. 
There was a fair inquiry for stockers and 
feeders all the week, but the arrivals were 
not sufficient to create much activity, and 
veeuee were nominally steady most of the 
time. 

A noticeable feature of the two closing 
days of this market was the arrival of sev- 
eral loads of tat cattle. One lot of 21 head 
especially attracting attention from the fact 
that they were the finest bunch—considering 
their number—ever received here. They 
were 2 year olds of the short horn bred and 

erfect mountains of fat. Yet they were not 
arge cattle in the sense of bigness, but ex- 
teremely fat their weight being over 1650 hb. 
The owner claims to have been offered 7c for 
them at home, and expected to obtain at 
least 8c per pound here, butthey were un- 
sold up tothe horr of our going to press. 
There were other lots of holiday cattle but 
they were not to be compare with the 
above. One steer of over 1,800 t brought 7c 
and others of lighter weight brought 5.75@ 
6.00. Outside these cattle there was very 
little to attract buyers, and trade was quiet 
with prices steady at the following: 


Good to heavy steers.... 

Fair to good steers.... 

Common to medium nat. » 4 
Fair to good Colorado steers.... : 
South west steers.....sscccsscseses 4 
Light to good stockers........+.. 3 
fair to goodfeeders .. 

Native cows and heifers. 

Grass TeXOS SteePrs........-+eeeeee 
Texas bulls 2 
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Veal CAlVES....scccccceccee.---ceee 6 00 @13 00 


HOGS—Notwithstanding the unfavorable 
weather during the most of the week, the 
trade in all its branches has ben of a most 
gratifying nature, and prices although char- 
acterized by weakness at times were generally 
well sustained, and compare most favorably 
with rival markets, as is proven by the fact 
that two of our largest packing establish- 
ments bey all they can get here, and go to 
Kansas City and buy and ship here ata 
profit. Receipts were not up to expectations 
though what they lacked in numbers was 
partly madeup in quality. Tha warm moist 
weather has not prevented packers from 
buying to their fullest capacity, and each day 
saw them as eager as ever to take hol 
so that salesmen had little trouble in making 
sales. Pricesfor packing grades were not 
much changed from last week, early sales 
were ata range of 4©15@430, and later at 
$41@425, though a number of choice heavies 
brought #4 30, and even as high as $445 was 
paid. At no time did the movement drag, 
occasionally some little urging was required, 
but buyers generally took hold freely until 
everything was sold. The butchering de- 
mand was a little short, but no harm was 
done as packers took everything in sight. 
Sales of butchers tochoice heavies were on a 
basis of 4#20@450in the extreme. Among 
good shipping movement was had, and sales 
were found for all descriptions of light 
weight, Pigs bringing $3 50@3 75, and Yorkers 
$3 90@4 10. 

Monday’s market was active and lower, 
large sales being made to packers at the de 
cline, the range being $4@4.20, while choice 
heavies brought $4.15 te 4.30, and lights $3 80@ 





H. 

Tuesday’s matket, however, was stronger, 
and all grades were advanced, Yorkers sell- 
ing at $3.90@4, packers $4.10@4.20 and as high 
as }4.25@4.30, for choice heavies. 
were quite large, but all sold before the close. 

SHEEP—In some respects this market was 
thought to be a little firm during the past 
week, though there was no quotable change 
in values, and the demand was still unsatis 
factory. Fortunately the receipts were not 
excessive, on the contrary they we'e small, 
though amply s flicient to meet the wants of 
most buyers. Low grades, as usual, still pre- 


business. 
@2 50 tor fair, $2 75@3 25 for good, and $3 50 for 
choice. 


The supply of horses was light andthe de- 
mand moderate, and altogether for good 
heavy horses, Plugs and common horses 
dull. Mules slow andunchanged. Common 
and thin animals dull. 


HORSES. 
Heavy draught, extra.... 
Heavy draught, good. 
Streeters, extra .... 
Streeters, ° 
Southern horses, extra... 


+eeee$140@175 
+ 115@130 


Saddle horses, extra 
Saddle horses, good.. 
Plugs....+++++ 


MULES. 
13% to 14 hands, 4 to7 years old....... 
l4hands, 4 to 7 years O1d.......cccceeees 
14% hands, 4 to7 years old.. 
15 hands, 4 to7 years old 
16% hands, 4to7 years old, extra ° 
16 to 16% hands4 to 7 vears old, extra. 


; 130@220 


GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR—There has been no important or 
particular change in this market since our 
last report. Trading still continues very 
satisfactory with more or less urgency dis- 

layed by Southern order, and local buyers 

‘or low and medium grades which continue 
to grow in strength owing to sma!l stocks. 
Other grades remaining quiet and generally 
steady. We qvote, XX $2.40@2.50; XXX $250 
@2.60; family $27(@280; choice $3.10@3 20; 
tancy $3.45@3.55; extra do including favovite 
brands, $3.65@3.80, und patents $4.20@4.50. 

WHEAT—Received into elevators during 
week 222,222 bu. Withdrawn, 47,788 bu. The 
market was better during most of the week, 
but did not improve relatively as much as 
other markets, the trouble seemingto be 
that there was gore offered for sale than the 
shorts could take care of, and about the only 
demand came from this class. The close was 
marked by dull cabeis and lower markets 
elsewhere, which conspired to unsettle the 
market, check b*ying and force selling. 
May sold down %c, which was the mont 
mainly traded in. Fears of a squeeze in Janu- 
ary, whichis heavily oversold made shorts 
anxious to buy. The decline was steady up 
to near the close, when a sharprecovery and 
the firmness that followed, was maintained 
to the close, and values steadily improved. 
Sales were at 76% for December,7734@77%, and 
ap again to 77% for January. February 
ranged from 79@79%. May 84%@85i. he 
marset closed firm for casb, with ready sale 
for all that was offered. No. 2 redsold \c 
higher at 764:@%. No.3do 634%@664. No.4 
55@55%, rejected 474%, No. 2 Mediterranean 
75 bid. No.3 do 6634 

CORN—Received into elevators during 
week 419,096 bu; withdrawn 575,850 bu. Corn 
was better in price and firm, but received 
little attention from speculators. There was 
little demand, but there was much less de- 
sire shown to sell. Arrivals were moderate, 
yet prices fluctuated and let down some only 


} 


Receipts | 


dominated, and have a depressing effect upon | 
Sales were made on a basis of $2 20 | 


2ce—selections 1@3c ¥ t& more, fair to prime 
do lic to l6c, low do9@lic; choice creamery 
25c and fancy slightly more, seconds at best | 
dairy rates; near-by make in pails at 7@8c to 
10@12c. Roll—Northern at 15@18c, near-by 
make at 7c, to Mc. Sales: 10and7 tubs dairy | 
at l6c, 16 choice at 20c, 14 fancy do at 23c,7/| 
bxs common roll at 7c. 
ELGIN, IIL, Dec. 15.—Buyers absolutely re- 
fused to meet sellers on board of trade to day. 
Consequently only four sales of butter on the } 
board ; 28 cents Lp | accepted for 4,980 Ibs. ; 
private sales, 99,585 Ibs. reported; 225 boxes | 
cheese sold on call at 74%@8 cents. Private 
sales, 3,837 boxes. Sellers hope for better | 
things from the weather. In the annual elec | 
tion a local ticket of directory was elected | 
over the Chicago ticket. 
EGGS—Slow, and unchanged at 2c for 
fresh ; inferior and pickled less—latter offered 
at 20c. 
CHEESE—Dull. We quote, in lots: Full | 
cream—fair at 9@l0c, fancy atl2c; skims— | 
choice 7@8c, poor grades dull and nominal at | 
2c to 4c. | 
CIDER—Plentiful and slow from $3 to % ¥ | 
bbl; choice in a peddling way more. | 
CRANBERRIES—In demand and scarce at | 
$15 ¥ bbl for Cape Cod: Wisconsin $13@14. | 
DRIED GREEN PEAS—Quiet: $115 for new | 
in a jobbing way from stores; inferior less. 
HONEY—Dull for all kinds save choice | 
bright and that sells onlyina jobbing way; | 
extracted at 512c to6ce,comb 12c to 15c; | 
fancy white clover and lots in small pkgs | 
bring more. | 
SALT—Domestic selling at $1@1 10 ¥ bb]; G. | 
A. at $110 ($1 15in small way) # sack. 
COUNTRY BROOMS—Dull at $125@2 ¥ doz: | 
POP CORN—Selling fairly, but low prices— | 
newat Xcfor mixedto lcfor white; old) 
worth more. | 
SORGH> M—Quotable at 25@30c. | 
WOOL—In fair demand and steady. Tub— | 
choice 27@28c fair at 26c; low 23@25c. Un- | 
washed—medium at 19@20c ; fair medium 18c; | 
clear combing at 19@20c; light bright fine 16@ | 
18c; dark and heavy do 15@l6c; Texas—Fall | 
clip 10@12c for inferior to 13@l4c for choice; | 
spring 17@19c; Kansas—clear medium lic; 
light fine lic, heavy do 13c;low and coarse | 
lle. Black 3@5c ¥ less; burry, cotted, 3@1l5c 
less than foregoing figures. Tare On sacks 3% 
tbs; dealers allow 25c for new sacks, l5c for old. 
Sales: 5 sks clear unwashed at 17%c, 12 sks 
fair merino at 17\c, 4 sks tub (lamb) at 25c, 


Prices of Prepared Seeds supplied by Chas. 
E. Prunty, 7 South Main Street. 
St. Louis, Dec. 16, 1884. 


Cash with order 


Net cash prices. 


Saplt 

apling 
Alfalfa 
White Dutch 
Alsike 


“ 
“ 


HK woouem 


GABE..c00cccccccee 

Blue Grass, Extra Clean... 
English Lawn Gras: 
Hungarian - 

MMet.....2.005 eoce 
German Millet.... 
Sugar Cane Seed 
Broom Corn ‘“ 
Osage Orange.. 
Castor Beans... 

ow Peas. 
Hemp Seed, Prepared 
Buckwheat.......... 


~ 
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Red Rust-proof Oats.... 

lack - 
RYC..cccccccccccces voce 
Flax 
Yellow Onion Sets, Measured..... 
White. .corecscees 
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You Would be Very Foolish to 

Order or Buy any 

WATCHES, DIAMONDS, 

CLOCKS, BRONZEs, 

SOLID SILVER AND SILVER PLATED WARE,» 

MUSIC BoXEs, SCISSORS, 

JEWELRY, OR LAMPS, 

Without first sending six CENTS for postage 
and receiving the magnificently illustrated 
catalogue of the 

MERMOD & JACCARD JEWELRY 

Fourth and Locust Sts., St. Louis. 





Kansas boasts a Post Office named Plough- 
boy and another called Cowboy. | 





| 
A Silk Umbrella. 
Will make an elegant HOLIDAY GIFT, _Our 
prices range from $3 00 to 18 00 Most elegant | 
goods and lowest prices in the world | 
MERMOD & JACCARD, JEWELRY CO.,4TH & 
Locust, STs. | 
Send for our Catalogue. 





Chaff. 

Out of Italy’s 29,000,000 inhabitants, only a} 
million subscribe to newspapers. } 

There are 71,761 persons employedin the | 
Post Office department of the United States. 

Nearly seven thousand stories were sent in | 
competition forthe prizes of $3,000 recently | 
offered by The Youth’s Companion. 3 These | 
prize stories with many others purchased 
will be a feature of the coming volume of the | 
Companion. | 





Camphor trees are growing thriftily at 
Quincy Florida. The plants were obtained | 
from Washington. | 

farm in Lincolnshire, England, which 
cost £80 per acre a few years ago, has just 
been sold at £22 per acre. 

For several years I was troubled with 
Catarrh, havetried many remedies. Ely’s 
Cream Balm has proved the article/desired. I 
believe it is the only cure.—L. B. Coburn, 
Hardware Merchant, Towanda, Pa. See aliv’t. 

I had suffered from Catarrh for ten years. ; | 
the pain would be sosevere that I was obliged 
to send for a doctor. I[hadentirely lost sense 
ofsmell. Ely’s Cream Baim has worked a 
miracle.—C. 8. Halleys, Binghamton, N. Y. 

A viaduct that will contain 2,000,0(0 Ibs. of 
iron is being constructed at Chicago, and is 
said to be the largest structure of its} kind in| 
the world. 

| 








What Shall! Buy for a Present? 
Send six centsfor postage and receive the 
Magnificent illustrated catalogue, (1,500 illus- 
trations) of the 
MERMOD & JACCARD JEWELRY CO., 
Fourth and Locust Sts., St. Louis, Mo., 
And learn how easily you can settle this ques- 
tion. 
Their beautiful goods and low prices will sur- 





Advertising Cheats!!! 


‘* It has become so common to begin an 
article, in an elegant, interesting style. 

‘*Then run it into some advertisement 
that we avoid all such, 

‘And simply call attention to the 
merits of Hop Bitters in as plain, honest 
terms as possible, 

‘*To induce people 

‘*To give them one trial, which so proves 
their value that they will never use any- 
thing else.” 


“THE REMEDY so favorably noticed in all 
the papers, 

Religious and secular, is 

“ Heving a Jarge sale, and is supplanting all 
other medicines. 

“ There is no denying the virtues of the Hop 
plant, and the proprietors of Hop Bitters have 
shown great shrewdness and ability * * 

“In compounding a medicine vhose virtues 
are so palpable to every one’s observation.” 


Did She Die? 

“No! 

‘* She lingered and suffered along, pin- 
ing away all the time for years,”’ 
** The doctors doing her no good; ”’ 
‘** And at last was cured by this Hop 
itters the papers say so much about.’’ 
‘* Indeed! Indeed! ”’ 
‘* How thankful we should be for that 
medicine.” 


A Daughter’s Misery. 


‘Eleven years our daughter suffered 
on a bed of misery, 

‘* From a complication of kidney, liver, 
rheumatic trouble and Nervous debility, 

‘* Under the care of the best physicians, 

‘* Who gave her disease various names, 

** But no relief, 

‘¢ And now she is restored to us in good 


B 


| health by as simple a remedy as Hop Bit- 


ters, that we had shunned for years be- 
fore using it.”—THE PARENTS. 


Father is Getting Well. 


‘* My daughters say: 

“How much better father is since he 
used Hop Bitters.” 

‘* He is getting well after his long suf- 
fering from a disease declared incurable.”’ 

‘*‘ And we are so glad that he used your 
Bitters.”°—A Lapy of Utica, N. Y. 

ag None genuine without a bunch of green 
Hops on the white label. Shun all the vile, 


poisonous stuff with “Hop,’ or “Hops” in 
their name. 


ry 
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Yo i 
CURES the use of this | 
ALL REMEDY, the Stom- | 
DISEASES achand Bowels | 
“ speedily regaintheir | 
OF strength, and the 
THE blood is purified. 
KIDNEYS Itis pronounced by | 
LIVER hundreds of = — | 
doctors to be the - 
= LY CURE for all 
URINARY kinds of Kidney Dis- 
eases. 
ORGANS It is purely vege- 
DROPSY table, and cures when 
GRAVEL other medicines fail. 
DIABETES 
BRIGHT’S 
DISEASE 
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It is prepared ex- 
pressly for these dis- 
eases, and has never 
been known to fail. 
One trial will con- 
vince you. For sale 
by all druggists. 

PRICE $1.25. 
Send for 
Pamphlet 

of Testi- 





monials, 
HUNT’S 
REMEDY 
co., 
Providence, 
Rk. I. 
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QMEOPATHC 


VE TERING FICS 


For the Cure of all diseases of 


Horses, Cattle, Sheep 
DOGS, HOGS, POULTRY. 

Osed successfully for 20 years by Fare 
mers, Stockbreeders, Horse R.R., &c. 
Endorsed & used by the U.S.@overnm’t. 
747-Pamphiets & Charts sent free.-@X 


HUMPHREYS’ MEDICINE CO, 


109 Fulton 8t., New York. 


Humphreys’ Homeopathic 


Specific No.28 


In B use 30 years. ity, Vital Weakness. 
Nous iy, Vi Weak, 
re genes ets ee ats 
Bistusine Con 0 Waitin see Roo Ponks 

2 








prise you. 





A Chinaman who was arrested for drunk- 
enness frankly expressed acommon disposi- 
tion. He said: “Heno workee, blut likee 
dlinkee allee samee.” 





Holiday Gifts. 


Albums $3 and upwards. 

Silk umbrellas $3 and upwards. 

Silver plated casters $3 and upwards. 

Quadruple plated butter dishes $3 and up- 
wards. 

Watches, gold, for ladies, $25 and uywards. 





to pick up later in continuous small receipts, 
the export demand continning active and 
navigation stillopen. There was still only a 
light demand and sellers were also scarce, 
Dec. closed with buyers at %c advance at 
333,@34%. Jan. bright344%, May 34% @347;, and 
Feb. 32%. The demand was steady for cash 
allthrough the week and especially from 





<990,990, of which in round numbers, Russia 
asten millions, Germany over seven mill- 
ons, Austro-Hungary not quite seven, France 
nearly six, Spain not quite four and a half, 
Great Britain about four. Britain annually 
dmports from four to six million cwt. of 
acon, ham, pork and lard, for which she 
aye fifty to sixty-five million dollars. 


G. M. Casey the well known short-horn 
wreeder of Clinton, Henry county, Mo., ison 
‘the St. Louis market, at this writing. with two 
ads of the finest cattle ever received here 
“They are all two-year olds, of the pure short- 
‘horn breed, and, although not large cattle, 
‘they are perfect mountains of flesh, having 
een fattened up to the highest point for the 
holidays. Mr. Casey says he was offered 7c 
or them at home. 

CATTLE—There was fair activity in most 
@l branches ofthe market the past week, and 


cons idering the smallness ot the supply, the | estion. Quote: Packed—choice dairy 18@ | 


exporters, and the close was strong 
and higher, exporters taking No. 2 
mixed at %c advance at 34%, No.2 white- 
mixed had 36 1-2 bid, rejected do 35 bid, new 
do 33@35% bid, new mixed 32@52% bid, reject- 
ed 31@31 1-2, and no grade 2744 @2s. 

OATsS—Received into elevators during week 
80,300 bushels; withdrawn 22,930 bushels: 
This market closed dull but firm. December 
selling at 24%, and May at 27% @27%, but there 
was little speculation. Bids of 24% for Janu- 
ary, and 25% for February received no atten 
tion. There was a demand for cash grades at 
steady rates, and bids for No.2were 25@25%, 
rejected was salable at 24\{@%%, but none 
could be bought at these prices. 

HAY—Firm, and demand good for all de- 
scriptions, feeders taking all that sold. Sales 
E. trk—1 car mixed half bales at $9,3 choice 
mixed at $10.5 prime timothy at $1050,2 strict 
ly prime do at $11@1150; this side—2 cars 
prairie at $10 50, 1 choice clover mixed timo 
thy at $11, 4 strictly prime do at $11 50, 4 choice 
do at $12 212 50, 2 strictly do at $13. 

BUTTER—Flat, weak and in plentiful sup 
ply. Littleor no life to demand for any kind 
—the sale of round lots altogether out of the 











Watches, silver, for gentle sen, $15 and up- 
wards. 

Watches, gold, for gentlemen, $35 and up- 
wards. 

Silver plated cake stands $3:50 and upwards. 

Call and see the above beautiful goods for 
holiday gifts. Their beauty and low prices 
will surprise you. 

MERMOD & JACCARD JEWELRY CO., 
Fourth and Locust 
aa Write for our Catalogue, 


ANTED.—Ladies or Gentlemen to take nice, | 
light, pleasant work at their own homes 
(distance no objection) Work sent by mail. 
$2 to $5 a day can be quietly made. No can- 
vassing. Please address at once, Globe M’t’g 
Co., Boston, Mass., box 5344. 13t. 








FEW & HILL, 
Real Estate and Emigration Agents, 

|ALTUS Franklin County. Arkansas. 

Sma}! farms, good houses, town property 
and afl kinds of desirable real estate, located 
in vafious sections of the great State of Ar- 
kansA&s, alwayson sale. Enclose stamps and 
writé at once, stating kindof property wanted 
and/ we will be glad to serve you. 

Address, FEW & HILL, Altus, Ark. 


GAR MILLS 


| Grist Mills of French Buhr Stone, 


E 
RY. 
Fishing Nets, 


FATRBANK’S SCALES 


| The Standard of the World, 





| 


*) 


| 


Eclipse Wind Mills. 


Thejstrongest Mills Made, 
SAFEST TO BUY 
Because warranted the best (same as scales) 
and warrantee is substantial. Contain all im- 
provements. Prices lowest, qualitv consid- 


ered. Send for catalogue describing article 
wanted. 


FAIRBANKS & CO. 
| 302 & 304 Washington Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS FOR 
| 


‘THE HANCOCK INSPIRATOR. 


THE BEST BOILER FEEDER KNOWN. 


Fae Ross Enslage and Fodder Cutters 











These Cutters are GUARANTEED to be the 
Best inthe World. Any one wishing to buy 
a Cutter is at liberty to try one of ours, in 
competition with any other make inthe world 
before buying, and if it does not prove to be 
superior in every way, it may be returned. 
We guarantee perfect satisfaction or no sale. 
Send for our Illustrated Circular before you 
E. W. ROSS & CO., eh pong Font § 

} nsi- 


y a Cutter. 
‘. B.—Our new and valuable book on 

lege and Silos is now ready, and will be sent 

FREE on application. 


Mention the Rural World. 








Over 3,000 in use. Complete Mill and Shel- 

ter $115. A boy can grind and keepin order 

Adapted to any kind of power. Complete 

Flouring and Corn Mills. ALL SIZES, Send | 
for book on inding mills). NORDYKE &} 
MARMON CO. Indianapolis Ind. 


HENRY KILCEN 
Church Organ Builder, | 


1706 Market St., 
ST. LOUIS, MO 


yrgans from 4 to 12 stops 
usually on hand. 
-pecifications and Draw | 
ngs and P ice List tor | 
»>ygans of larger size 
mailed free on applica- 
o — ton. 
Tuning and Repairing Promptly attended 
to. First-Class Work \.uarranteed. 


| 


1,000 Men's 
ALL WOOL SUITS 


$6.00, $8.00 and $10.00, 
Just About Half Price. 


4000 All Wool Cassimere Pantaloon’’ 


$3.00 to $4.00. 


Overcoats, 
$5,00, $6.00, $8.00 and $10.00 


AND A LARGE STOGK OF UNDERWEAR 


| At Half Price, at 
BROWNING KINC & CO.’S 


GOLDEN EAGLE 


605 and 607 N. 4th St., St. Louis, 
D. C. YOUNG, 





Manage 


The Best $I. Dictionary In The 


The National Standard Dictionary and Encyclopedia of 
Useful Rnowledge is @ universa Hand Book for ready Peterence, 
handsomely illustrated, neatly printed from new plates, with, »- ~:~"- 


on good paper, beautifully bound in English clo! H : 
and ornamented with gold and black designs. P ri ce, > Ae 


608 Pa ©. 7™s book contains 608 pages, and is a pro- 

® nouncing lexicon of the English language, 

to which fs added an appendix of useful and valuable information, con- 

taining a compilation of tacts soe reteranes = Fer ue Tubiects, Being 
pitome of matters storica tatistica raphic: 

Political, Geographical, and of general interest. ee 


40,000 Words. ricionncorer seman rae 
ERLY PRONOUNCED, and ExacTLy DEFINED, this number: being all tue 
needed words found in the English language 





8 This valuable reference book 
700 i | l u st rat ! Oo n Ss. contains 700 pictorial illustra- 
tions, representing Brrps, ANIMALS, FisHEs, INsECTs, PLANTS, Ww: 
ERS, SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, perfectly showing hundreds of objects found 
{fn MECHANICS, MATHEMATICS, GEOMETRY, ARCHITECTURE, MILITARY, 
NavaL, Botany, and the ANIMAL, VEGETABLE and MINERAL king- 
doms, interspersed through 576 pages, in connection with the word and 
defin‘tion, showing at a glance what a thing is and means far better than 
the beat word definition. 


NM a rk T h i s Y This book is a REapy REFERENCE LIBRARY 

s for READERS, WORKERS, THINKERS and 
Writers, and of incalculable worth to every class. Besides being a 
complete Dictionary with 700 illustrations, it contains Concrsg, ImpoR- 
TANT and CORRECT ARTICLES on the following subjects, viz.:—ABBRE- 
VIATIONS jncommon use. A full table of Synonyms. This table is of 
the greatest valueto those who would writeandspeak | Business MEN; S1zEs of Booxs an 
smoothly and correctiy. A BlogRAPHICAL REGISTER, GRAPHICAL STATISTICS; CENSUS 
containing date of birth and death of the Famous | Critres, &c.; DIsTANCE TABLES; Co. 
PERSONAGES OF History, ART, SCIENCE, LiTERA- | and various other information. 

bo 


TURE, RELIGION and Pouitics, from the earliest You Need it 
to eve 


known times to the present. This information alone 

is worth the price of the book Also, Foreign | would UNDERSTAND what he is ry 
. Itisa 

Day, very UsEFvy. and 


HRASES; AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL 
NaMEs; COMBA yets given to AMERICAN STATES, x 
You cannot afford to be without it. It 
all other low-priced Dictionaries. We 


&c.; TABLES of WEIGHTS and MEASURES ; TARLES of 
Merric System; Marks and Ruues for Puncrva- 
will please you. If you cannot afford t 
doilare for a Webster, you ce 


TION; Divisrons of TimE; StmPLE Ruves for SPELL- 

InG; Use of CapitaL LETTERS; PARLIAMENTARY rtainl 
RuLEs and UsaeEs; VALUABLE INFORMATION for | dollar for a book to take the place of it 
Mailed free to anyone who will get up aclub of two yearly subscrib 
RuRAL WORLD (1.50 per year each) or upon receipt of one dollar in q 








THE FRAZIER 
The Leading Road Cart 
Road Cart! The Original Ra 


Ten Styles 


{ 


Shipped everywhere. § 
Catalogue. 
CARTS FOR LA 
CARTS FOR pHys 
CARTS FOR BUSIN 
CARTS FOR JOGGING A} 


< W. S. FRAZIE 
Sole Manufacturers, 4 
SON 


A. L. ED 
$18 N. Eigth { 
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FISHING TACKLE. 


Trammell, pny Bird Nets always op 
hand. Send for Price List. 


0. & F. CHENOT, 
No. 324 SOUTH MAIN ST., ST. LOUIS Mo. 


FARM FOR SALE. 


A splendid farm of one hundred and twenty 
acres situated one fourth of a mile fromthe 
Montgomery City Cepot, Montgomery Coens 
Mo. A fine new two story frame house wit 
seven rooms snd allnecessary new outbuild- 
ings on the place, including new house, ice 
house, fruit house. Eighty acres in meadow 
and grass with abundant water on the farm. 
A young and old orchard of choicest fruits. 
Montgomery City is a thriving town of about 
2,000 inhabitants ag ee 4 ey Mh situated 
80 miles west of St. Louison Wabash ratlroad. 
Tnis farm will be sold at a bargain. Address 
WARREN W. HARPER, Mexico. Mo. 





DOCTO 





Righty Siees, for Hand, . 
The | and Water Power. 


The Best. The Cheapest 


thro’ 





VAG 
Pi ANOFORT ES. 


Tune, Touch, Workmanship ant Durability 


IAM KNABE & Co. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥ 


Apple Seedlings 


—AND— 


ROOT CRAFTS. 





Largest stock in the United States. Prices 


lication. Add 
LOOMINGTON N 


100 POP in fact songs of all kin 


and our Album of 40 to 80 elegant colore 


a ress 
a URSE! ¥ COMPANY, 


Bloomiugton, Illinois. 


ULAR SONGS, Comic Songs» 

New Songs, Irish Songs» 

Scotch Songs, Opera — 
3, 

] 





Transfer Pictures, 3 sets of elegant Chromo 
Cards, 100 choice Autograph Album selections, all 
for 20 cents, to pay cost, postage, etc.; three lots 
HOME MUSIC CO., 


for 40 cents. Stamps taken. 


Providence, RI. nl 


WHITTIE 


THE PE 0PLE’S 


FARM and STOCK CYCLC 


A Complete Agricultural Libr 
CONTAINING EVERY TOPIC OF INTEREST TO FARMERS, B 
RAISERS, FRUIT-GROWERS, GARDNERS, AND 


Is a condensation into practical and useful form of all that is of interest 
of Agriculturists. in ALL SECTIONS. Itis the ripe product of 12 of4he in 
tical workers in the land. It treats over 1000 important topics, comprised 
books coniplete in one massive imperial octavo volume of 1234 pages. It contains, 
ments each complete in itself and alone worth the pri eof the entire book. Iti 
hundred elegant and practical engravings, and. at its remarkable low pri 
reach of every one. No man who tills an acre of ground or owns a head of stoc : 
this admirble work. : 
THE MOST THOROUGH IN AUTHORSHIP. THE MOST COMPREHEN 
THE MOST PRACTICAL IN INFORMATION. THE MOST CONVENIEN 
THE MOST ATTRACTIVE IN APPEARANCE. THE CHEAP IN PRIC 
Sold by Subscription. Afew Agents Wanted. For particulars addre 
JONES BROS. & CO., Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis 





Waa OLIDAY GIF 


Ladies’ Solid Gold Hunting Case Wate 


se elegant Ladies’ Watches (as shown in cut) 

: ee sad we could never be able to offer them at thq 
of $10 but for the fact that a great number of them were rec 
by alarge jewelry firm, who through financial embarassm 
selves unable to take them out of the U. S. Custom & 
sold for the Duties, Were Bought I 


‘LADIES; 


TEE with each one 
us before JAN. 5, 1885. 
a valuable timepiece 9nd something 4g 
roud of. Remember o get this watc 

Po it before Jan, 5, 1385, after that d 
will be $20.72 Cut Out This 

i it with your order to avoid confusion, 
of other Watches, Jewelry,etc. Mon 
ed letter, P.O. order, express, or by 
ly pack each Watch IN A FINE 





617 St. Charles St., St. Louis, Mo. 


duate of two Medical Colleges, has been longer 
poem gy special treatment of Onzontc, Nervous, Sku 
‘ont Broop Disgasesthan any other Physician in St, Lou, 
as city papers show and all old residents know. 


0 Prostration, Debility, Mental and 
physical Weakness ; Mercurial and other Affec- 
tlons of Throat, Skin or Bones, Bieod Poisoning, 

, d wit! nparallele 
old Sores and Wietne Y elustplons Bafel ys Privately. 


Diseases Arising from Indiscretion, Excess, 

re or Indulgence, which produce some of the 

Exposu phat. nervousness, debility, dimness of sight 

and defective memory, Lag 5 oe ‘on the face, physical decay, 

aversion tothe society of females, confusies of ideas, etc. 

jage improper or unhappy, *re 

red, Pamphlet a Ba ah = the avevo, our 
i freeto any address. Consu' 

a4 mail fee, and invited, A friendly talk or his opix 
ten costs nothing, Office Hours, 8a.m to 8 p.m, 


A Positive Written Guarantee 


given in every curable case; where doubt exists it is frankly 
stated. 
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When It is inconvenient to visit the city for 


and prepay all charges. We, also. 
logue with each order, R 
HE bATE JAM. St 
ade 
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DAIRYMEN and FARMERS HOC OD 

should use only the “‘Arm and Hammer” brand$ brand Sod} 

for Cleaning and Keeping Milk Pans Sweet and? success fc 
ALP > Clean. It is the Best for all? CHOLERAand 
Ke? Mix with the ani 


(ap WARM & HAMMER BRE 


Wa To insure obtaining only the ‘Arm & Hammer” brand 
or Saleratus, buy it in ‘* pound or half pound” cartoons 

bear our name and trade-mark, as inferior goods are sometimes substituted 

mer brand when bought in bulk. Ask for the “‘ Arm & Hammer” brand SA 








medicine cam be sent by mail or express everywhere, a 
, English or German, 64 pages, de 
earibing above f ,in male or female, FREER 


MARRIAGE GUIDE, 


260 Pages, 
ea for SOC. in pos' 


Joth and gilt binding, seal 

reap oc Over Bity wonderful pn Cpe 
ife; 2 wing 8 st 

ory, true to life; articleson the i. qomgahood, physical 








SAS INE 


; order to secure new custome: 
Birthd Cart, 8 Inaported 

rthday Lit 
and Reward Cards, 1 Album of 60 Colored 
100 Selections for A’ h Albums, 10 Odd Games, 6 mew 
style Red Ni pk Puzsie Cards, 1 Pocket Book. 
All'the above goods VERY, 
116 Sow! UEK, Ne ¥. 
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marry, who not, why; manhood, 
Gouas, effects of celibacy and excess, how life and —— 
may be increased, the p ysiology of reproduction, au aes 
more. Those married or contemplating marrage 8 at 
read it, It ought to be read by all adult persons, t om 
under lock and key. Popular edition, same, paper cover, 
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a) ms, 1 Pack 
26 Add’ F.S. 
th 4th Street, Willlamsb 
A Book for every 
woman. Alice B. 


TOKOLOGCY wie 


Teaches painless pregnancy and child-birth. Gives 
certain cure of tc. 10 SENT ‘ia, WANTED, 


Change of Life, etc. 10 s WA ED. 


= sold Phe year. “| F aly te lean and general 
“The ver © put into the hands ofa 
that F PI PD. Cloth postpaid 


girl of woman,”— AMERICAN M ‘ 


Sanitary Pub. Co., 159 LaSalle St., Chicago, ll, |.’ '. 
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